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ABSTRACT 


Consultation involves a helping relationship between a 
consultant and client. “the Ciltent may) Deeansindisidual, 
group or some larger social unit. Consultation has been 
used to deal with problems in the fields of organization 
development, community development, social work, medicine, 
psychiatry, nursing and education. 

This thesis describes a model of consultation which 
can be utilized by consultants regardless of their © 
Particular field., The model was developed to brang greater 
conceptual clarity to the field of consultation. The model 
describes five basic consultative processes; contracting, 
Gata collecting, problem solving, educating and developing 
rapport. To give the model a practical orientation, specific 
examples are given of how each process may be operationalized 
by the consultant. 

The thesis also describes the design, implementation 
and preliminary results of a three day consultation skills 
workshop in which the model of consultation was used for 


training purposes. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Consultation is one of several approaches used to help 
with a wide spectrum of individual, group, organizational 
and community problems. Consultation may involve a wide 
range of client systems, from the individua Leto laato tal 
community and has been practiced in several disciplines. 
For example, there are mental health consultants, school 
consultants, management consultants, organization and 
community development consultants, and others. 


Consultation has been defined in various ways but the 


most inclusive and accepted definition comes from R. Buppaee 


(1959). He defines consultation as c voluntary, temporary, 
relationship between a professional helper (consultant) and 
a help-needing system (client) in which the consultant is 
attempting to give help to the client in solving some 


current or potential problem. Though some authors would 


disagree, R. Lippitt (1959) also adds that the consultant is 


an "OULSLOGT an dene “ous NOtepanrt ls any, hierarchical power 
system in which the client is located. 

Although consultation has been acknowledged as an 
important approach in dealing with individual, group, 
organizational and community concerns much work remains in 
understanding clearly the nature of effective consultation. 


As Robbins and Spencer (1968: 362) point out, 
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Consultation is a rather vaguely defined 
process that is not too well understood. 

~A search of the literature indicates that 
little useful research has been undertaken 
in this area. Nevertheless, consultation 
Often plays a Part — and sometimes a crucial 
part - in dealing with important problems, 
and as such merits study. 

In this thesis a model of consultation is developed in 
an attempt to bring greater conceptual clarity to the field 
of consultation and in addition to provide the learner with 
specific examples of the kinds of activities a consultant 
may engage in to help his client. The model may be used by 
a consultant in any field in which he is helping people. 
The model is useful in conceptualizing the one-to-one 
consultation relationship (one consultant and one client) as 
well as the consulting relationship in which the consultant 
deals with a large social system, such as a community. 

While the model of consultation described in this 
thesis is relevant to all fields of consultation, several 
examples of consultant-client interactions are given within 
the context of a consultant working with a community group 
or a small organizational unit. 

Consultation has received the most actention in the 
health and business management fields; in the field of 
community development however, it has received very little 
attention, although the role of the community worker as 
consultant has been acknowledged (Moe, 1959). 


With the growing complexities of modern organizations 


and communities, it is essential that practitioners working 


1 
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in these areas have as many methods and skills at their 
disposal Bompecs lem rmeaceompeing to melp their client. rhe 
importance of consultation in community development efforts 
is apparent. Moe (1959) states that while social scientists 
have not played a very conspicuous role in consulting with 
community leadership, this is changing as the complexity of 
problems increase and as advances are made in social science 
theory and research. He comments further that: 

Sweeping changes in American society have 

created a great need for informed consultation 

on the part of leadership in organizations 

and communities. The rapid growth of large- 

scaler erat Ovaluzed ; buLrealcracivc organizations, 

together with increasing specialization and 

fragmentation of knowledge have been major 

factors in this development. (Moe, 1959:28) 

Almost all community workers act as a consultant to 
some group or individual in the course of thetrewou wma Under— 
standing the nature of consultation and having the skills 
necessary for effective consultation are important deter- 
minants of the community worker's overall effectiveness. 

The following chapter provides a review of the 
literature on consultation with particular reference to 
weaknesses and omissions. Chapter III provides the reader 
with a quick overview of the model of consultation referred 
to above. The model describes five basic consultation 
processes; contracting, data collecting, educating, problem 
solving and developing rapport with the client. Chapters 


TyVe=—VIlLE) are devoted to a détailed discussion of these 


processes. Each process is considered from a conceptual or 
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theoretical point of view, providing the rationale for its 
inclusion in the model. Each process is also considered in 
Fermseor cnestyves of consultant behaviors Or activicies 
which the consultant may use to carry out each process. 

The usefulness of a model lies in its ability to help 
conceptualize what one is observing or doing. The model 
presented here was developed with this in mind. In addition 
it was developed with the intention that it may be used as a 
Pea Ging! oo! petomnae: bi tale Lice learninggot consultation 
skills. In this connection the model was used in a 
consultation skills workshop as a training instrument. A 
preliminary or pilot study was undertaken as part of the 
workshop to help assess the use of the model for training 
purposes. The design, implementation and preliminary 
results of this workshop are described in Chapter IX. 

In summary, this thesis is intended to: 

a, review the literature on consultation -tosdate; 

Chapter II, 

b, provide a clear conceptual framework of consultation 
in the form of a model; Chapter III, 

c, describe the basic consultative processes in the 
model and to give specific examples of these 
processes in operation; Chapters IV - VIII, 

d, describe the use of the model during a three day 


consultation skills workshop; Chapter IX. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


A body of literature on consultation has emerged from 
the fields of organizational development, community develop- 
ment, Social work, medicine, psychiatry, public health, 
nursing and education. This chapter attempts to synthesize 
the somewhat fragmented body of literature into a simple 
conceptual framework. A review of this (tena buces! nai cates 
that while the problems and backgrounds of the clients and 
consultants may be different in each field, there does seem 
to be some common areas of agreement concerning the nature 
of consultation. 
| The literature on consultation is considered in this 
chapter in terms of the following: 

a, Consultation: Problem Areas. This section deals with 
weaknesses in the present state of the literature on 
consultation. 

beeCharacLeriseicssoL Consultation. This section 
includes those defining elements of consultation which dis- 
tinguish it from other types of helping relationships. 

Cy factors intivencangs chic Consultations The consult— 
ation relationship is considered in terms of how toes 
influenced by the consultant's approach to consultation 
(his style) and he client's expectations of the consult- 


ant. 
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d, Appropriateness of the Approaches to Consultation. 
Various approaches to consultation are considered in terms 


of their appropriateness in given situations. 


Consultation: Problem Areas 


These may be summarized as follows: 

a, Very little research has been undertaken on the 
consultation relationship, although the need for such 
research has been acknowledged by many writers (Argyris, 
Oe eoDb 1 NSmancmo pence OOo ve oCiein 7 1969)e 

Db, the literature on ~consultation has emerged from a 
wide variety of fields and much unconnected discussion and 
study of consultation seems to be taking place. 

c, There is conceptual confusion in terms of models 
andi goals of consultation and in terms of what the .consult= 
antedoes or tries to do to help a client. 

d, There is no widely accepted model of consultation 
which clearly describes the basic processes underlying 
effective consultation, mor which»=provides specific, concrete 
examples of how a consultant may try to carry out these 
processes. The processes themselves are often described in 
general and sometimes vague terms. 

e,, A model is useful if it helps the, learner to. concept 
ualize what he is doing and to aid in skill development. 
Almost no research has been carried out to ese the degree 
to which a model of consultation either helps in providing 


the learner with a "cognitive map" or in the acquisition of 
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consultation skills. A recent study by Wyatt (1972) is, to 


the writer's knowledge, the only research conducted in this 
area. This relatively unexplored area has important 


implications for designing training programs for learners. 
Characteristics of Consultation 


Consultation is a relationship between a consultant and 
Clientewhtch nas several distinct Characteristics, 

aAeeiee rs arvoluntary relationship. 

breEt 1s a’ relaticnsnip between a professional helper 
(consultant) and a help-needing system (client). 

c, The consultant attempts to give help to the client 
in solving some current or potential problem. 

d, The relationship is seen as temporary by both parties. 

epetnerconsultante is’an "ovtsider” 2 7e., is not part of 
any hierarchical power system in which the clvente is, Located. 
(Some writers argue that a consultant may be "internal" - a 
Ranceop the Nierarciical system). 

The above points form the basis of R. Lippitt's Cal eye) 
definition of consultation. 

£, Consultation may take place on a one-to-one basis or 
the consultant may be a team and the client a group, agency 
Bresome other social unit (Gilbert, 1960; “Maddux, 1955). 
Klein (1965:3) notes that the consultant's attention may be 
directed towards any one of the following levels. 

WeetheeindiyLauals e.g. , clic= learner, the teacher, 


the administrator, 
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2, the face-to-face group: e.g., the classroom 
group, the family or an informal group, 

5 the institutional system: €.g., the school as a 
social system, 

4, the inter-system: e.g., the interplay between 
the school and other agencies and institutions 
in the community. 

g, The client has the discretion to use or not to use 
any information, knowledge or skiils acquired during the 
consultation. The consultant has no responsibility for, or 
authority over the actions of the client (Maddux, theeya) 
Boehme, 1956). 

MemConsultattom takes= place, 20 a work centered, problem- 
solving situation (Gilbert, 1960; Woody, 1971; Robbins et al., 
1970). Faust and Wrenn (1968) maintain that one of the main 
differences between counselling and consultation is that the 
former focuses on the client's "person" or "self" whereas 


the latter is on a problem-solving task. 
Factors Influencing the Consultation 


Much of the literature on consultation may be integrated 
into the following model or conceptual framework. The model 
depicts the notion that the consultant's style or approach 
to consultation and the client's expectations of the 
consultant influence several important elements in the 
consultation, and ultimately determine the outcomes of the 


consultation. Each part of the model will be elaborated 
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upon. The model may be depicted as follows: 


The Consultant's Approach Pic tcl vent ser xpeccaLLons: 


a, Expert Approach a, Expert Approach 

b, Resource Approach b, Resource Approach 

c, Process Approach c, Process Approach 
INFLUENCE 


— 


a, The Focus and Goals of Consultation 

Dee ene Gitentis Ais bey com cOLVesruUcite Problems 

ec, The Client's Commitment to a Plan of Action 
GeeDuretilon~OLcecie Consultation Relationship 

e, The Skills and Knowledge Required of the Consultant 
tee eaoliente ser elt Satisfaction with the Consultation 
g, Client's Involvement (Time Slevel Wejsivee)) sh elevS 


Consultation 


a, The Consultant's Approach: Models of Consultation 

Redescripcione Ot st irecmmode1SeOr approaches to 
Sonsultation will be useful in/iliustrating the cChoicesma 
consultant has in dealing with a client and his problem. 
The approaches described are called the expert consultant, 
the resource consultant and the process consultant (Ferneau, 
ODA) i 

1. The Expert Model. The expert orientation has 


been described by several writers (Tilles, 1961; 
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10. 
Schein, 1969; Ferneau, 1954). 

The expert consultant is one who concentrates his 
efforts upon arriving at the right answer for the 
specific problem. He analyzes the problem himself and 
makes recommendations for its solution. The expert 
consultant helps the client by using his specialized 
skill and knowledge to solve a problem which the client 
hee Meither tiertimesnonm aoirlity to solve. The 
consultant's main goal is to solve the specific problem 
in the léasit tamountyof ‘time: 

2, The Resource Model. The resource model has been 
described by Ferneau (1954), Tilles (1961) and others. 

The resource consultant concentrates his efforts 
on providing the client with relevant information. The 
consultant may provide the client with relevant Infoms 
ation about the problem, about similar situations faced 
by others, ‘and «factors in the situation which the 
client may be unaware. The resource consultant's main 
goal is to help the client make informed choices by 
providing him the information he needs. 

3, The Process Model. The process consultant has 
most recently been described by Schein (1969) and 
Argyris (1970). 

The process consultant concentrates hisuetionts on 
helping the ‘client to learn the ski libs) and (processes 
involved in solving problems. The consultant's goal is 


to foster the learning and skill development of the 
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ds 
client such that the client is able to solve his own 
present problem and similar problems which may occur in 


the fuEeure™. 


These are the three basic approaches to consultation 
described in the literature. Some writers prefer one 
approach more than others, and list various reasons for Chas. 
It is the writer's belief that each approach may be appro- 


Urtatesin certainnsiatualLons < 


b, The Client's Expectations of the Consultant 
Both the consultant's approach to consultation and 

the client's expectations of the consultant influence 
several important aspects of the consultation. The import- 
ance of the client's expectations of the consultant was first 
described by Ferneau (1954). If the client is expecting the 
consultant to use an "expert" approach to the problem, and 
the consultant behaves in a manner consistent with the 
"process" approach, then conflict will inevitably follow. 
The importance of clarifying consultant-client role expect- 
ations early in the consultation relationship has been 
stressed by several writers (Robbins and Spencer, 19633 
Ferneau, 1954; Caplan, 1970). More will be said about 
SiepAUE: cunts consultant-client expectations in Chapter IV. 

The consultant's approach to consultation, and the 
client's expectations of the consultant may be considered in 
terms of how they influence several aspects of the consult- 


ation. These aspects are discussed in the following section. 
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ee, 
c, Influence of the Consultant's Approach and the 
Client's Expectations 
Muchwor spuc Rl trerarire aa consultation deals with 

the probable impact that. the consultant's approach to 
consultation and the client's expectations of the consultant 
have on the client and his problem. The following aspects 
of consultation will be considered in this context. 

1. The focus and goals of the consultation. The 
expert consultant typically focuses on the specific 
problem presented by the client. ES Goverhaeney) tefeyerl sus) ae) 
solve. the problem for the client. The resource 
consultant also focuses on the specific problem 
presented. His goal is to provide the client relevant 
information about the problem such that the client is 
able, to, solve his problem. The process sonia CRE 
not focus solely on the specific problem presented but 
helps the client to learn about the processes and skills 
involved in solving problems. The process consultant's 
goal then is to enable the client to solve his own 
present problem and similar problems which may occur in 
the future. Tilles (1961:92) refers to this goal as a 
"change in the client's ability to solve problems 
independently." Implicit in this goalyoLt consultation 
is the desire to facilitate the client's movement from 
a dependent, inactive stance toward his eprobdenys cova 
independent, "proactive" stance (Schein, 1969; Koch, 
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To enable the client to solve problems independ- 
ently, the process consultant may attempt to faciiitate 
the client's learning of problem solving skills or 
other skills which may be lacking. Schein (1969) 
stresses the importance of the client developing both 
problem solving skills and interpersonal Sieh, ele en 
and Perlitsh (1964:6) note that the consultant may 
facilitate the client's personal growth and development. 
Underathisebroadagoalethey include: 

(i) Increase in relevant knowledge. 

(GP) BGognivive restructuring, as reflected in 

attitude changes and shifts in perception 
and judgement. 
(iii) Increased self-assurance. 

(iv) Behavioral changes which manifest increased 

interpersonal and other relevant skills. 

(v) Increased ability to learn and grow in the 

face of similar or changing circumstances. 

One other goal of consultation may be mentioned 
which applies to all approaches to COnSultation a cais 
is the goal of developing and maintaining rapport with 
the client. The importance of the interpersonal 
relationship between consultant and client has been 
acknowledged by several writers (Caplan, 1970; Schein, 
1969: Tilles, 1961; Beckhard, 1961; Maddux, 1955). 

To a large extent any other goals of consultation are 


dependent on the type of relationship established 
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14. 
between the consultant and client. 

PetnesGiientis tabulity to solve future problems, 
Several writers have expressed the concern that some 
approaches or models of consultation encourage the 
client to remain dependent on the consultant (Schein, 
uoeormcCanlanw970-scchutctenburg, 1971) . Schuttenberg 
(197 le62)> notesethat: 

TMoethesextent thatethe consultantouses his 

knowledge and powers of persuasion to solve 

a human “relations problem apart from the 

aActiIveroarticibatwon .ofeachne=iclrent); ihe 

may be seen as "successful". But he also 

becomes "the expert", who will be expected 

to solve all such problems for the client 

ine thentutune..- ities consultant's) goal sof 

helping people help themselves (that is, 

helping them become independent) is not 

achieved. 

Neither the expert consultant nor the resource 
consultant attempts to improve the client's problem 
solving ability. The client is dependent on both the 
expert and resource consultants for the SsoluGvoneto 
future problems. The process consultant however, 
encourages the client to improve his skills to enable 
him to solve not only the present problem, but similar 
problems which may occur in the future. 

3. The Client's commitment to action plans. A 
criticism of the expert model is that frequently the 
client does not carry out the recommendations made by 


the consultant. One may speculate as to the reasons 


for this; the recommendations may be poor or unrealistic, 
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the client may not have the skills necessary to carry 
out the recommendations, or the client may not feel 
committed to the recommendations since he was not 
involved in making them. Schein (1969:7), in referring 
to the expert model notes that: 

What is wrong of course is that...the consult- 

ant has not built up a common diagnostic 

france  oOLerererences With... bis client. if 

the consultant does all the diagnosis while 

the client waits passively for a prescription, 

it is predictable that a communication gulf 

will arise which will make the prescription 

seem irrelevant and/or unpalatable. 

Both the resource and process consultants leave 
the responsibility of developing a plan of action with 
the client. In this respect the client is likely to 
feel involved and committed to carry out a plan of © 
action. The resource consultant assumes, however, that 
it is only information that the client needs for him 
to be able to solve a given problem. This may be 
accurate. However, if the client has all the needed 
information and has developed a plan of action but does 
not have the skills necessary to carry it out, then 
there will be no follow through on the plan. 

The process Eee ncoucaces the client to be 
totally involved in the problem solving process and as 
well encourages him to develop the skills necessary to 
implement a plan of action. In this respect, acceptance 


of a plan of action and commitment to its implement- 


ation are increased. 
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APT ration 1oL eehe fconsultation relationship. © .The 
process consultant may require more time with the client 
than either the expert or Janes consultants’. "The 
process consultant is involved in an educational 
processawathmthescoliente @lovaelesseriextent thistis 
alsoetrruerof “the resource “consultant. “While the expert 
and resource consultants encourage the client to focus 
on the specific problem presented, the process 
concul tant pein adartion ,»shelpsethertciientttoelearn 
about the processes and skills involved in solving 
problems. This orientation may require more time. 

5. The skills and knowledge required of the 
consultant. The expert and resource consultant require 
considerable knowledge about the nature of the specific 
problem. The expert consultant must be able to | 
diagnose a problem accurately and develop recommendations 
which the client will understand and be capable of 
Sarryingscuts.erthe resource «consultant should be able to 
provide helpful information to the client based on his 
experience and expertise in his area. The process 
consultant requires a knowledge of, and ability to 
teach, diagnosing and problem solving skills. As an 
educator he should be skilled in interpersonal and 
group processes and be able to create learning 
situations for the client. The process consultant does 
not necessarily require specific knowledge about the 


particular problem since his main goal is to encourage 
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the client to learn how to solve the problem himself. 

Geeroemec iene st tele satistactton with tie 
consultation. Research by pera (1954) indicates 
that the client satisfaction with a consultation is 
largely determined by the degree to which the consult- 
ant behaves as the client expects him to, whether the 
Consultant's approacn be that of the “expert, resource 
or process consultant. One may conclude that neither 
of the models or approaches necessarily increases the 
probability of success as measured by the client's 
feelings about the consultation. “In the same study 
Ferneau (1954) discovered however, that in terms of 
client preference for the three approaches they were 
rated as follows. The process consultant was preferred 
over the resource consultant and the resource consult- 
ant was preferred over the expert. 

7. The client's involvement (time and input) in 
the consultation. The expert consultant requires the 
least amount of client involvement. The client simply 
presents the problem to the consultant. The consultant 
may require more information from the client but the 
consultant is essentially responsible for diagnosing the 
problem and presenting the client with recommendations 
for its solution. The resource consultant usually 
requires more client involvement than does the expert 
consultant. The resource model relies on a "flow of 


information" (Tilles, 1961) between consultant and 
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client. The consultant may provide the client with 

_ information on similar problems that have been solved 
elsewhere, or with aspects about the problem of which 
the client is unaware. The resource consultant does 
require the active involvement of the client to the 
extent of an ongoing process of sharing information. 
The process consultant requires the greatest degree of 
involvement and commitment on the part of the client. 
Schein (1969) and Argyris (1970) both stress the joint 
mature of the consultation relationship, where the 
consultant and client are actively involved in diagnos- 
ing the problem and where the client, with the help of 
the consultant, is responsible for developing an action 
plan to solve the problem. In addition, the process 
approach often involves the client in some form of 
skill training, usually in the areas of problem solving 


and interpersonal communication. 
Appropriateness of the Approaches to Consultation 


While there is insufficient research to show which 
approach to consultation is most effective in certain 
situations, one may safely say that it is largely dependent 
on the client's needs. For example, the expert approach may 
be appropriate in a crisis situation where the client neither 
desires nor is capable of solving the problem. Crisis 
consultation occurs frequently in the mental health field 


where the consultant diagnoses the problem and takes steps 
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tosealleviate the crisis Situation. The resource approach 
may be appropriate when the client has the skills to solve 
a problem but simply lacks the information needed to design 
an action plan. 

The process approach may be most appropriate when the 
client's difficulty centers around his lack of knowledge 
anceckills ineetegncsingrandssolving problems. The process 
consultant is most effective when the client wants to take 
a more independent stance on his problem by developing his 
problem solving skills. 

The model of consultation which is overviewed in the 
following chapter is relevant to all three approaches to 
consultation, although many examples of consultant-client 
interactions are given which reflect more of the process 
aupLoachmeonconciltation. silnethese) cases). it has been 
assumed that the consultant and client have agreed that the 


process approach is most appropriate. 
Summary 


This chapter focused on the present state of the 
literature on consultation. Areas of weakness in the 
literature were noted and the characteristics of the 
consultation relationship were described. The consultant's 
approach to consultation (expert, resource or process) and 
the client's expectations of the consultant were considered 
in terms of how they influence the focus and goals of 


consultation, the client's ability to solve future problems, 
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the client's commitment to action 
consultation relationship, skills 
tNeeceonsuitant, che clhient's- felt 


consultation, and his involvement 


20). 
Olans, caurationsot the 
and knowledge required of 
satisfaction with the 


(fimeand input) in* the 


consultation. Finally, it was suggested that each approach 


to consultation described might be appropriate in a certain 


sibuatvon depending» on tthe) client's needs. 
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GHAPTER LLL 


OVERVIEW OF THE MODEL 


A distinction may be made between the specific problem 
dealt with in consultation, that is the content of the 
problem, and the approaches or processes involved in solving 
the problem. The model of consultation overviewed in this 
chapter and more fully described roecnaptersedV - Ville 
includes five basic consultative processes; the processes of 
contracting, data collecting, problem solving, educating and 
developing rapport with the client. 

This chapter describes the rationale for building che 
model and the manner in which the model was developed. The 
basic operational aspects of model are defined in ce eee 
the five consultative processes mentioned escover THe ter 
relatedness of these processes is acknowledged with 
particular reference to the process of developing rapport, 
which is seen by the writer as one which underlies and 
influences the other four processes. That is, the consult— 
ant is continually fostering or hindering rapport with) che 
client while engaged in any of the other consultative 
processes. The model is considered in relation to the 
expert, resource and process approaches to consultation. 
Various uses of the model are suggested at the end of the 
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Rationale for the Development of the Model 


This model was developed to provide the learner with a 
simple framework or cognitive map of the consultative 
processes and to give specific examples of how each process 
May, be operationalized. A review of the literature indicates 
that models of consultation are most often described in 
general terms and as Schein (1969:4) points out there is no 
" J.neat typology of consultation processes, although a few 
models can be identified from the literature." 

The model developed here then is intended to help the 
consultant to conceptualize what he is doing or may choose 
to do in terms of five basic consultative processes and to 
describe methods and give specific examples of how to carry 
out each process. A deficiency in the literature, im the 
writer's opinion, is that although some consultative 
processes can be identified, there is little emphasis on how 
these processes may be carried out. The model described 
here was developed with a practical orientation by emphasiz- 
ing specific "hows". Various uses of the model in a training 


context are considered in Chapter IX. 
The Development of the Model 


The model was developed primarily from the existing 
literature on consultation. After careful Studyye Give 
processes emerged which seemed to have some distinctiveness 
about them, in terms of methods and skills required to 


carry them out. The model has also been modified following 
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its use as a training instrument during a three day consult- 
ation skills workshop (see Chapter IX). In addition to 
clarifying conceptually each process, the model describes 
consultant interventions which reflect each process in 
operation. Most of these examples were developed by the 


writer based on his experience. 
Definitions of the Consultative Processes 


The five basic consultative processes which form the 
basis of the model may be defined as follows. 

epelneecon tracts ngs process =noners stoetie interaction 
between the consultant and client in which both parties 
attempt to share and clarify their goals, roles -and “expect-— 
ations with respect to the consultation relationship. 

b, The data collection process involves activities in 
gathering data concerning the cliventyethe problem pethe 
client's working or organizational environment and the 
interaction between the consultant and the client. The data 
may be collected primarily either by Enemconsultanteoretne 
client or the process may involve a shared, Joint data 
collection task between consultant and client. 

c, The problem solving process includes those activities 
that lead to the solution of a specific problem, such as the 
activities involved in defining and formulating the problem, 
generating solution proposals, evaluating solution proposals, 
developing an action plan, taking action steps, and evaluat- 


ing the results of action taken. Either the consultant or 
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24. 
the client may be primarily responsible for carrying out 
this: process, or as in (b) above, it could be a cForbeke Geter 

d, The educative process refers to the interaction 
between the consultant and client in which the consultant 
facilitates the client's learning of skills and knowledge 
that will help him solve not only his present problem but 
SimiloreDroplemsy in tie, tucures 

e, The process of developing rapport refers to the 
consultant's behavior which maximizes the effectiveness of 
the communication between consultant and client such that 
the consultant is perceived as being authentic (congruent, 
honest) and empathic (understanding, accepting). 


A chapter is devoted to each one of these processes. 
The Inter-relatedness of the Consultative Processes 


Any consultation will likely involve all or most ue 
the consultative processes defined. The processes themselves 
are inter-related. For example, the data collection process 
is essential to problem solving and in the assessment of 
the client's educational needs. Similarly, the educative 
methods used (or not used) in consultation will be influenced 
by the contracting process in which the consultant and client 
determine a mutually satisfying manner of working with each 
other. 

The process of developing rapport is seen not only as 
being ee ated to the other processes, but as a strong 


determinant of how well the other processes are carried out. 
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The process of developing rapport is a foundation upon which 
all “other processes are built. The consultant, whether he 
Temawaret Otel On mol, 1s constantly fostering: or hindering 
TapCOr es DyeLNeaway in wiichme is interacting with the client. 
The processes of contracting, data collecting, problem solv- 
ing and educating while inter-related, still involve the 
consultant in distinct activities. The process of develop- 
ing rapport is also a distinctive process but is one which 
occurs simultaneously with the other processes. This may 


be depicted as follows. 


CONTRACTING 






DEVELOPING 


RAPPORT DATA COLLECTING 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


(communication) 


EDUCATING 


This diagram depicts the inter-relatedness of the 
contracting, problem solving, educating and data collecting 
processes as all of them are connected by a common CiECLEs 
The inner circle, developing rapport, is connected to the 
outer circle depicting the other processes, AndeLILUStLaAtles, 


diagramatically, the notion that each of the four processes 
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Onutnesourer circciesis continually influenced by the 
consultant's ability to develop and maintain rapport with 
Peel Cnt eno wOTOCcess OF developing ieciejelepae ales Wasvelels vl 


central, basic, underlying process in consultation. 
Sequence of the Consultative Processes 


The model does not reflect a sequential flow of 
consultative processes. The consultative processes are seen 
as on-going throughout the consultation. They may be 
operationalized at any time (the timing is, of course,. 
important) and several processes may be used during a short 
time period. 

While it is important that the contracting process 
begins early in the consultation relationship, it abot 
nevertheless, an on-going process in consultation. Generally 
the data collection process is used to a greater extent in 
the early phase of a consulting relationship, but it too is 
asprocess which continues throughout the consultation 
relationship. All of the consultative processes may not 
occur during a single consultation, but they do illustrate 
the choices a consultant has in approaching the client and 


Nise pLobiemn. 


The Model in Relation to the Expert, Resource and Process 


Approaches to Consultation 


In Chapter II, three broad approaches to consultation 


were described; that of the expert, resource and process 
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2H s 
consultant. The model developed in this thesis considers 
specific behaviors of the consultant in terms of five basic 
consultation processes. - All of ee processes may be 
utilized by the consultant, regardless of the broad approach 
(expert, resource or process) used by the consultant. 
However, it has already been noted that the educative process 
is more predominant with the process approach than with 
either the resource or expert approaches. The contracting, 
data collecting and problem solving processes may be used by 
the sexpert, resource or process, consultant, although the 
methods they use to carry out the process may differ. For 
example, both the expert and process consultant may be 
involved in a problem solving process, but the former may 
carry out the process himself while the latter may require 
the active involvement.of the client. | 

The consultative processes outlined in the model help 
illustrate the choices a consultant has in dealing with his 
client; the model does not prescribe a particular style or 


approach that is best for all consultation settings. 
Uses of the Model 


Following are .some ways in which the model may be 
useful. 

a, In Process Clarification. The consultant, while 
interacting with the client, may make explicit what processes 
they are involved in, and help the client to understand the 


the nature of their interaction, thus reducing client 
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confusion. 
| b, To Help the Consultant Clarify his own Position to 

the Client. Without a clear framework or conceptual map of 
the consultative processés, a consultant may not be able to 
state clearly what his approach to consulting is, how he 
likes to work, what he sees his role as, etc. The model 
then may be useful in vhelping thevconsultant clarify his own 
Dose one+o che client. 

Cpetnenelpingeroeruluctratesthe Choices sa Consultant has 
in Working with the Client. The model of consultation 
describes five basic consultative process, and various 
methods of carrying out these processes. By making these 
explicit, the consultant has several options or choices 
available to him in ways of dealing with his client. For 
example, during the contracting process the consultant and 
client may agree that the process approach to the problem 
would be better than the expert approach. The model then 
helps to illustrate various ways of dealingewithwarclient 
rather than prescribing a single consulting style. 

d, For Training Purposes. The model may be used in 
a variety of ways for educational or trainings purposes.- = ihe 
model of consultation was used in a consultation skills 
workshop by the writer. A description of its usesin that 
setting is included in Chapter IX. One method of using the 
model is to rate one's own audio tape of a consultation 
session. A very simple rating scale could be used to 


measure the degree to which each process was Carried out 
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20, 
during the session. For example, a consultant may rate his 
tape as being very low on contracting, very high on data 
collection, etc. This data may help him to conceptualize 
what he was doing during the session and to decide if any 
change in his style is warranted (in the consultation skills 
workshop, some participants felt that they overused or under- 
used a process and attempted to modify their behavior accord- 


atic Liye 
Summary 


An overview of the model was presented by first 
describing the rationale for its development and the manner 
in which it was developed. The five basic consultative 
processes which constitute the model were definedrae ine 
inter-relatedness of these processes was noted. The process 
of developing rapport was differentiated from the other 
processes as an underlying process in consultation which 
occurs continually and simultaneously with the other 
processes. It was noted that the model does not prescribe a 
particular approach to consultation and its relation to the 
three broad approaches to consultation. (the expert, resource 
and process approaches) was discussed. Finally, various 


uses of the model were indicated. 
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CHAPTER LV 


THE CONTRACTING PROCESS IN CONSULTATION 


This chapter defines and describes the contracting 
process in consultation. The importance of the contracting 
process is made explicit and supported by empirical research. 
Thesconcerpt Of a consultation contract is introduced and 
possible content areas of the contract are outlined. 
Specific examples of consultant interventions which reflect 
the contracting process in operation are described at the 
endvofuthe chapter. Intervention is used in the sense of 
"entering into an on-going system of relationship, to come 
between or among persons, groups, or Ob JeGesmeronsuuce purpose 
Ofarelpingmcoiemy ea (Argyris, 01970)". 

The contracting process in consultation refers to the 
interaction between the consultant and client in which both 
parties attempt to share and clarify their goals, roles and 
expectations of the consultation relationship. The consult- 
ant encourages the client to make explicit what he wants 
from the consultant and by what method. On his part, the 
consultant states explicitly his own goals and expectations 
as to how he expects to function in the relationship. This 
contracting process typically involves the consultant and 
client negotiating - trying to determine how they might work 
best together in satisfying both the client's and consult- 


ant's needs. 
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Agreements made describing the main parameters of the 
relationship result in what is often called a "contract", 
which basically outlines the "range of permissive behavior" 
(Ferneau, 1954) of both consultant and client. 

The consultation contract may be an informal verbal 
agreement between the consultant and client about their 
complementary roles or it may be of a more formal nature, 
inewriting, and including more detailed aspects of the 
relationship. In either case the contract is negotiable - 
it is possible to change (and often does) during the 
Fonsi Lacon elLomcact a peritoolc check tosee if the 
contract is being upheld and if it is still workable for both 
parties has been encouraged by Caplan (1970). 

The contracting process helps the consultant to Clara Ly, 
Hiseposutionstouthe client. ~Inyterms of the model of 
consultation described in this thesis, the consultant may 
choose to "contract" for involving the client in the process- 
es described in the model. For example, he may Say: 

"Prom what you've been saying it sounds like you may 
want me to help you develop your problem solving skilis;, so 
that part of our relationship would involve an educative 
process. I am prepared to help guide you through some 
educative skill building experiences. Is this something 
you want?" 

The contracting process can be carried out by the 
consultant whether his style be that of the expert, the 


resource or the process consultant. In fact, the consultant 
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323 
could contract with the client over the consulting approach 
to be used. ieee aU CIng tas contracting process, the-client 
states that he wants the consultant to use an expert approach 
and the consultant states that he is only willing to work if 
the client agrees to a process approach then they may decide 
to terminate their relationship, perhaps a better decision 
than continuing a relationship with undisclosed role 


Stel sielisheisce 
Importance of the Contracting Process 


The importance of clarifying consultant-client roles and 
expectations early in the consultation relationship has been 
well documented (Robbins and Spencer, 1968; Ferneau, 1954; 
Caplan, 1970). The contracting process assumes dhesn alinjeena ee 
ance as a method of reducing potential conflict between 
consultant and client by clearly "establishing the rules of 
Phemogame = (Koch, L067) carly jinethe relationship. 

Failure to clarify consultant-client roles and expect- 
ations often results in ineffective consultation. The 
importance of the contracting process may be summarized as 
follows. 

a, The client may have had little experience with 
consultants and simply does not know how to use a consult- 
ant effectively (Tilles, 1961). 

b, The client may have preconceived ideas of how a 
consultant should go about his business and GE chee consuLt= 


ant breaks the "range of permissive behavior" (Ferneau, 
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335. 
1954), the client will deem the consultation ineffective. 

‘Geena bluremtouclanify ero lecwortensresults:, in the 
consultant taking on the major responsibility foracie 
consultation process, the client assuming a dependent 
position. Such dependency may impede effective consultation 
by placing the client in an inactive position (Beckhard, 
OG b-eMacddus., 91955; Schein ,;¢1969):. 

GueSailuromtouclari fy eroleseisoindicalive of spoor 
communication. The importance of establishing a consultant- 
client relationship with open communication has been stressed 
by several writers (Boehme, 1956; Wallen, 26s.) ee 

e, The consultant should model human interaction 
processes he believes are effective. By involving the client 
in a contracting process the consultant is setting an example 
of effective behavior, from which the client may learn. 

The importance of clarifying consultant-client expect- 
ations has been highlighted in two research studies. Robbins 
and Spencer (1968:363) discovered that typically consultants 
and clients do come into consultations with different views. 
For example, on a survey given to both consultants and 
clients in the public health field, 47% (of 5l clients) 
stated that "the consultant should present direct, concrete, 
answers", while only 12% (of 26 consultants) answered in 
this manner. The findings of this study suggest that Gi p.er— 
ing consultant-client expectations lead to sources of 
conflict since each party may be expecting the other to 


behave in a different way. 
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34. 

Ferneau (1954) discovered that a client's satisfaction 
with consultation was not primarily determined by the 
Consultant Seotyle but-that the major variable was the degree 
£0 which the consultant and client behaved according to the 
manner that each expected of the other. Through case studies 
Ferneau (1954) identified three consultant styles (as 
described sin cnapter El)t,thateot the "expert consultant”, 
Pheme resource CONS Lant. sand the. ‘process consultant. He 
was unable to find any relationship between consultant 
style and success of consultation as measured by the client's 
subjective appraisal of the consultation. The clients 
expressed their satisfaction not in terms of consultant 
style or outcomes of the consultation but rather by their 
role perception of the consultant and the degree to which he 
operated within that "range of permissive behavior". For 
example, if a client simply wanted someone else to diagnose 
his problem and tell him what to do then he would likely get 
along well with the "expert" consultant who interacts 
minimally with the client and takes all responsibility for 
diagnosing the problem and generating a solution. On the 
other hand the same client would likely be in conflict with 
a "process consultant" whose aim it would be to help him 
solve his own problem by teaching him diagnosing and problem 
solving skills. 

Frohman (1970) conducted a laboratory study which 
demonstrated the importance of consultants and clients 


sharing their goals and resources. Frohman (1970:56) states 
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Near the beginning of identical projects, 

one group of consultants and clients went 

Girougn@asjOint goal setting exercise that 

involves an exchange of information concern- 

iigqueherqcals anderesourcesvot each. The 

other group did not exchange this information. 

The results indicated that those who exchanged 

the information established better working 

relationships and allocated their resources 

more effectively and efficiently than those 

who did not exchange the information and 

consequently did not establish a collaborative 

working relationship. 

The studies provide empirical support for the import- 

ance of the contracting process in consultation. The 
following section deals in more detail with the consultation 


Coneractein terms Of its possible content: 
Contenteot the sConsultatrone Contract 


Schein (1969) views the consultation contract as having 
two aspects, a formal contract and a psychological contract. 
The formal contract includes such agreements as to time 
spent in consultation, services to be performed, and form 
and amount of payment. The psychological contract refers to 
what the client basically expects to gain from the relation- 
ship, and what the consultant expects to gain. Schein (1969) 
stresses the importance of both client and consultant 
exploring both aspects of the contract. 

Following is a list of areas that may be explored by the 
consultant during the contracting process. Discussion in 
these areas may form the basis of the consultation contract. 
The list may be used as a checklist to ensure that areas of 


potential conflict have been discussed. 
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a,petThe consultants -andeclient'stgoals. for the 
consultation. 

Demet rOsdecerinit1oOnson tne problem. 

c, Relationship of the problem to a larger system. 

deeclvent) resources andgabilities applicable to the 
problem. 

e, Consultant resources and abilities applicable to the 
problem. 

£, Broad mode of approach to the problem, 

g, The nature of the consultant-client relationship. 

h, Expected benefits for the client. 

i, Expected benefits for the consultant. 

JED Ul ty soteones party atom tl uence the other. 

k, Conditions for terminating the relationship. 

Wee ties i ndscwotehelp. thatwaremacceptable Co) both parties. 

Meee hindssoteactavtttesmunat will sbe undertaken and 
who will be involved in them. 

n, Expected time duration of the consultation, frequency 
of consultations, and method of payment. 


o, What the consultant will not do. 


Some of these areas then may early in the relationship 
help define a tentative working contract. In addition to 
setting the basic guidelines for the consultation relation- 
ship, the contracting process also involves the consultant 
and client making AP et cee on-the-spot agreements, as to 
how they will work together. This type of on-the-spot 


contracting is described in the following section. 
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On-the-Spot Contracting 


The concept of on-the-spot contracting has received 
Verve teolemateentlon ine the literature, but 12s seen by the 
Writrereas Deing: vitally important LieeLNeacOicul tation 
relationship. 

While the consultation contract may outline main areas 
of agreement between the client and consultant, on-the-spot 
contracting ensures that specific interventions planned or 
suggested by the consultant are acceptable to the client. 
For example, a consultant may Say: 

"This seems to be a good time to do an exercise which 
helps to develop problem solving skills. Is this something 
VOUMWan carLOe CLY.2c: 

OL 

"I could give you some feedback on how I've experienced 
your behavior during the meeting. Would this be something 
you want?" 

On-the-spot contracting statements such as the above 
help to ensure that the consultant and client do not engage 
imeactivity that 1S not wanted by either party. On=the=spot 
contracting is extremely important in assessing the impact 
of the consultant's interventions. The consultant may make 
what he considers to be helpful interventions and within the 
guidelines of the consultation contract, but he cannot know 
for sure, unless the client tells him. The consultant then 
may ask for feedback from the client, the nature of which 


may encourage the consultant to change his behavior. For 
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example: 

"You've had a chance now to experience working with 
video-feedback. Is this a helpful method to use? Do you 
want to continue?" 
or 

"T would like to stop for just a few seconds and ask you 
if you're getting from me what you wanted. Is this going 


eee ae Oty Ol ca, 
Examples of the Contracting Process 


Following are some specific examples of the contracting 
Process. 

a, The Consultant Conveys His Own Ideas or Feelings 
Concerning the Nature of the Consultation Relationship. 

e.g. “May I emphasize that I see my primary responsibil- 
ity as one of helping to strengthen the problem solving, 
decision making and implementing activities with this system." 
CNrGy Gis elo sl) % 

e.g. “I am not prepared to accept the responsibility of 
solving your problem for you. I would, however, be willing 
LOMtCrY ana Help you solve your own problems." 

Crouse Lo only srequest atiatwiigerl ther side decides to 
terminate, that we will talk about it for half an Hour. 

e.g. “One of my goals is that you will develop the skills 
necessary to be able to solve this problem yourself and 
hopefully any other similar problems in the future. These 


skills may be in the areas of problem solving, data collecting, 
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and establishing effective interpersonal relationships." 

e.g. "I would like permission to tape record all of 
our sessions. This will help me in improving my own skills 
which is one benefit I hope to achieve by working with you." 

b, Consultant Encourages the Client to Share His Ideas 
and Feelings Concerning the Nature of the Consultation 
Relationship. 

eg Lice mpottant fOremes CO KNOW What you are 
expecting of me as a consultant.” 

e.g. "I would like to know what your feelings are 
concerning the method of working I have been describing." 

e.g. "Do you have any thoughts about how I may be OF 
most help to you?" 

¢, Consultant Checks to Ensure that the Contract is 
Understoccsand 1s Still Satiastactory to the Client. 

e.g. “We've worked together for two days now. Is the 
approach we've been taking working alright for you?" 

emo eee lemestaneiigelOulce lst latethe way owe re working 
together is not what you want. Perhaps it would be helpful 
to change our approach, what do you think?" 

deeconsultant Contractsetcrusopec! Lc) interventions. 

e.g. "What I just said to you was an example of 
personal feedback. Would you like me to continue in this 
way?" 

e.g. "I have an exercise here which helps to develop 


problem solving skills. Is this something you would want to 


try?" 
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40. 
eigen iewouldalike you to stop the task now and think 
about the method you are using in approaching the problem. 
Or eee | 

e.g. "I have a suggestion. Would you be Wise nge LO 
reverse roles with me, that is I'll act as if I were you and 
VOUTsCtraseic you were me?” 

e, Consultant Encourages Feedback from the Client to 
Determine the Appropriateness of His Interventions. 

e.g. "You've had a chance now to experience analyzing 
these video tapes. Is this approach helpful? Shall we 
GOI ce 

errs "That was an example of role-reversal. Was it 
useful? Is this the type of activity you want to do more 
share 

e.g. "Was the theory input I gave useful or shall we 


stay more to the experiential learning?" 
Summary 


This chapter focused on the contracting process in 
consultation. The process was defined and described. The 
importance of the contracting process was emphasized with 
the help of supporting empirical research. The concept of 
establishing a Conteracc ener client was introduced, and 
examples of content areas of the contract were noted. On- 
the-spot contracting was described and its importance 
emphasized. Finally, specific examples were given of 


consultant interventions which reflect the contracting 
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42. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DATA COLLECTION PROCESS IN CONSULTATION 


This chapter defines and describes the data collection 
process in consultation. The importance of the process is 
discussed and specific areas where data may be collected by 
the consultant and client are outlined. Various methods of 
collecting data are described. Finally, specific examples 
are given of consultant interventions which reflect this 
process in operation. 

The data collection process involves activities to 
generate valid information concerning the client, his 
problem, his working or organizational environment and on 
the interaction between the consultant and client. These 
activities may be reflected in a joint interaction between 
the consultant and client, the consultant may collect data 
by himself (e.g. through his observations) , the consultant 
may encourage the client to collect information for himself, 
or a combination of all three of these modes may be used. 

The data collection process is an on-going process 
throughout the consultation. Even if data is,not deliberate- 
ly gathered, each encounter between consultant and client 
provides new information. Information collected may be 
historical or it may be more of a "here and now" nature. 
For example, if a consultant finds himself resentful of the 


client, that is information that may be explored by them. 
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43. 
A consultant is continually collecting information about his 
own thoughts and feelings in addition to seeking information 


concerning the client system. 
Importance of the Data Collection Process 


Several writers have stressed the importance of the 
datamcolvect’ on process» in consultation. “Gibb (1959 ;:3) 
Stacecm toate ine consilting process, co be erfective, must 
be a data-gathering enterprise..." Argyris (1970) considers 
the generation of valid information a primary task of the 
Consultant.) "He states” that 

Withoutyvalia information, it would be 
gveficiit sor the citene to Learn” and* for 
Pheminvtervention st) co Nelo... has been 
accepted that valid and useful information 

nse the toundation for efttrective™ intervention -— 
valiaq= information is that which describes 

the factors, plus their interrelationships, 
that create the problem for the client 

Systeme aroy1is bo 702157) 

The importance of the data collection process may be 
summarized as follows: 

apevVelildeandeuseful information is) the foundation# itor 

effective intervention 

b, The problem solving process requires valid 

information 

c, Helps in assessing the educational needs of the 

client 


d, Helps to ensure maximum use of the consultant-client 


resources (skills and knowledge) 
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44, 

e, Helps the consultant and client determine the most 
produetive areas in which to. .devote.their time and 
energy - it may be the client himself or part of 
his environment which needs changing, or a combin- 
ScLOnR@LRbOLn | 

f, The data collection process is the main process 
involved in diagnosing the client system 

g, To enable the client to make free and informed 
decisions 

h, Facilitates the expression of differing views of 
the problem situation 

i ebeLsoreasdata can be integrated into a useful 


Couceptualsmap, Lesvustectust be collected. 
Validity and Usefulness of the Data Collected 


Argyris (1970) stresses that information collected 
should be both valid and useful. He suggests the following 
tests LOmecvalidity.. 

a, Having several diagnoses suggest the same problem 

situation; 

b, Generating predictions from the diagnosis that are 

subsequently confirmed; 

c, Alternating the factors systematically and predicting 

the effects upon the system as a whole; 

d, Data based on specific, jobservable behayior 1s 

generally more valid than information based on 


inference or evaluative information. 
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45. 
Argyris (1970) notes that valid information itself is 
not enough. It must also be useful and understandable to the 
client. In this respect Blansfield (1969) states that a 
consultant should not accept data provided as "confidential" 
since it cannot become the property of the client and is 
there fore not useful. Anonymous data is;,-however, often 


collected from a client system. 
Areas of Data Collection 


Various factors influence a problem and attempts to 
solve it at any given time. These include factors in the 
following areas: 

a) Data concerningsthiescitent; 

br Date Pee esrminy the problem; 

c, Data concerning the client's working or organization- 

al environment; 

d, Data concerning the interaction between the 

consul tante ands client. 

These areas will be described in greater detail follow- 

ead by a aust offspecificyareacm(aldatay pool) sa consultant 


may choose to explore with the client. 


a, Data concerning the client. Data in this area which may 
be useful for the consultant includes; the client's expect- 
ations, value system, resources (skills and knowledge) , 
interpersonal style (Rasmussen, 1971) as well as his 
attitudes (particularly regarding change and authority 


issues) and motivation (Kolb, 1970). Maddux (1955) also 
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46. 
notes that information on differences between the client's 
perception of the problem and the consultant's perception 
of the problem is worthy of exploration. The manner in 
Witehethncmc icntapresents) Che problem to the consultant may 
also reflect part of the client's problem. Argyris (1970) 
stresses the importance of collecting data on the client's 
perception of the problem. Specifically, he considers the 
following five factors: 

jee The wl OcuicwOr, the problem = this concerns the degree 
to which the client sees the problem as being 
located in others, in himself, in the system, out- 
side the system, or aS a combination of the four. 

2, The degree of evaluative, attributive and descriptive 
behavior used by the client - this refers to the 
client's communication style - whether he describes 
themproblemmin termsSwoteucpeci Tia, verifiable data 
or whether he makes inferences, evaluations and 
generalizations. 

3, The degree pf consistency in describing the problem - 
this refers to the client's degree of consistency of 
the aepyeraiortiiens of the problem over time. 

4, The degree to which embarrassing and difficult 
issues are discussed overtly. 

5, Non-verbal cues - this refers to non-verbal cues 
such as tone of voice, gestures, etc., which are 
etree ieuced as the client describes the problem. 


Wyatt (1972) stresses the importance of exploring the 
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client's feeling 


47. 


State regarding the problem. After review~ 


ing the literature on the interplay. between the client's 


feelings and problem solving, Wyatt (1972:23) states that 


Feelings play a crucial part in problem 
solving. Feelings affect the definition 


(SES, Rahs 


problem, the problem-solving process, 


movement to actions or solutions, and the 
Neloincere bat ronsha preae_ong.) anyeotethese 
dimensions they can help or hinder effective 
problem solving. Feelings often become the 
problem itself." 


The following list summarizes areas that are important 


regaroing sehercollectionveft datayconcerming thervclient. It 


may be used as a 


Client's: - 


Checklists. Omecwen consultant. 

background 

personality 

resources--skills, experience, intellectual 
Capacity,,.etc. 

value system, attitudes, needs 

motivation, commitment 

perception of the problem, its focus (does 

he see himself as part of the problem) 

interpersonal style (dependent, independent, 

etc.) 

strengths and weaknesses 


"here and now" thoughts and feelings 


non-verbal behavior 


manner of describing the problem (descrip- 
tive, evaluative, inferential) 


the degree to which embarrassing and 
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48. 

difficult issues are discussed overtly. 
b, Data concerning the problem. In addition to gathering 
information concerning the client's perception of the 
problem, data may be gathered about the problem, independent 
of the client. The consultant may explore the historical 
roots of the problem as well as the size and nature of the 
problem. The nature of the problem may concern a lack of 
technical information, slack .Of sclient skillssin .inter-— 
personal issues, Glee. A problem does not exist outside of 
the many factors that cause it. Gathering information 
about the problem then does involve an exploration of many 
areas. The need for collecting information about the 
problem in descriptive terms has been stressed by writers in 
the field (Argyris, 1970; Wallen, 1968d). A descriptive 
iereenrane of the problem focuses on the problem in terms of 
specific descriptions or examples, without interpretations, 
evaluations, inferences and broad generalizations. Data 
concerning the client's problem may be summarized in general 
terms as s 


~ historical roots of the problem 


size and nature of the problem 

- symptoms of the problem 

- a behavioral description of the problem. 
c, Data concerning the client's working or organizational 
environment. Schein (1969:9) defines consultation as a "set 
of activities on the part of the consultant which help the 


client to perceive, understand, and act upon the:.,.events 
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49, 


which occur in the client's environment." It is obvious 


that-information regarding the client's environment is 


imperative in understanding the client in relation to his 


problem. A client's problem is often centered around his 


working or organizational environment. Following is a list 


Offs factors: which 


may be important to consider regarding the 


client's environment: 


client's position (power, status, etc.) in 
relation to others 

others' perceptions of the client and the 
problem 

Enea a ivensmno teche wo lientl ssenvironment = 
those of a client's environment that are not 
possitblestorschange 

environmental factors which Sener ee 
the problem and those which may help to 
solve the problem 

areas of stress or conflict 

deser1 pti onwoLtephysical environment 

the norms or typical behavior patterns of 
those in the client's environment 

areas where change can most likely occur 
interaction between the client and those 


he works with. 


d, Data concerning the interaction between the consultant 


and client. Every encounter between the consultant and the 


client provides new data. Argyris (1970:161) points out 
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that "While the client and consultant are striving to 
generate valid information about the problem, both are behav- 
ing in ways that may be helpful in Lae aati or disconfim-— 
ing the diagnosis being generated." For example, a clients 
anxiety about the consultant may be so great that it inhibits 
their working together effectively. On the basis of this 
perception, the consultant may choose to explore ieeha wakeke celels) 
client's feelings. It is important that difficulties 
between the consultant and client be explored. 

The consultant may gather information not only about the 
client's thoughts and feelings, he may also collect inform- 
ation by being aware of his own phenomenological state. For 
example, if he experiences frustration or resentment fOmecae 
client, this is information he may choose to explore with 
Coomc Lenin. 

Data concerning the interaction between consultant and 
client may be summarized as follows: 

- feelings experienced by the consultant and 
elilent of onevanother 

- progress being made 

-~ the interpersonal nature of the relationship 
(friendly, hostile, dependent, etc.) 

- non-verbal cues 

- the communication patterns - evaluative, 


inferential or descriptive. 
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Methods of Data Collection 


It should be noted that data collection is an on-going 
process and that data collection is not a process that 
necessarily precedes an action step taken by the client or 
an intervention made by a consultant. As Schein (1969) 
BOlnecmouLemecolectinggcatalicuinuitsel flan intervention. 

Every decision to observe something, or to 
ask a guestion, or to meet with someone 
COnorltutes al intervention. lune consultant 
cannot, therefore, avoid or escape taking 
EnemrecOONs VOLT cy fotmerie sind oLedata— 
Gathering method heauses.. (Schein, .1969:9).. 

The method of collecting data then is an intervention 
in itself and should be carefully planned by the consultant. 
Schein (1969) notes three methods of data collection. They 
are: 

a, survey instruments; 

beetroay oualeor Group aotcrviews; 

c, direct observation. 

Other methods a consultant may use include: 

d, consultant monitors his own thoughts and feelings 
(his phenomenological experience) ; 

e, consultant solicits on-the-spot feedback from the 
client concerning the client's phenomenological 
experience; 

f, consultant guides the client into a structured or 
unstructured experiential learning process to 


generate information. 
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Following is an elaboration of these methods. 
a, Survey instruments - Survey instruments such as question- 
naires and opinion surveys have often been used by consult- 
ent ce@acuammethodporegatheringgaatae(Byrd,Tl965¢NGs \Lippitty 
959 ekolbedo 70GNGilbert)))1960- Bowman,*1959). Survey 
instruments are particularly useful when a consultant is 
dealing with a large client system. Schein (1969) notes, 
however, that such a method is often too impersonal and may 
be a poor method of collecting data, particularly in the 
early stages of the consultation relationship. 

Questionnaires, inventories, surveys and data collecting 
interviews may be thought of as an action-research method of 
coulectingpdatay(Schuttenberg ,7197h). 
b, Individual or group interviews - The personal interview 
has often been used by consultants as a method of obtaining 
Trelevantedatamtsy rogelI65;5SChernye 969 7eKoOLb, 197.0) 428 Schein 
(W960 westatesm@thatmrt eis difficult to make a general state— 
ment as to what should be the content of an interview but 
states that it depends very much on the nature of the 
problem which is initially presented to the consultant and 
on his early observations. 
¢, Direct observation) —"The method of direct observation 
involves the consultant using himself as a data collecting 
LOOM KOLD  MLOTOEeSchein ,W1969) ema Thetobservant consultant 
can gather valuable data by examining the on-going processes 


and behavior of the client system. In dealing with groups 


Schein (1969) notes the importance of observing communication 
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35 
processes, member roles, problem solving and decision-making 
activities, development of norms, leadership and authority 
as well as inter-group processes. | 
ad, Consultant's phenomenological world - The consultant may 
dathemeinrormacioneaboutenimself® in relation to his °inter- 
action with the client by being aware of his own thoughts, 
feelings and behavior. The consultant may choose to share 
some of his feelings with the client if he thinks they might 
contribute to exploring the issue at hand. 

e, Consultant encourages direct feedback from the client - 
The client's feelings concerning the consultant and the 
problem being dealt with are important factors influencing 
the problem solving process. The consultant may gather 
information about the client's feeling state in a number of 
ways. Following are some examples: 
1. The consultant asks the client what he is 
feeling 
2. The consultant asks the client to draw a 
picture which represents his feelings and 
then to discuss it 
3. The consultant asks the client to non-verbally 
express how he feels. 
£, Consultant guvdes thesclient enrough=an experiential 
process - The consultant may involve the client in some task 
or exercise which generates information about the client. 
Many techniques used in Gestalt therapy bring additional 


information into the awareness of both the client and 
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54% 
consultant. These techniques involve the use of fantasy, 


dialogue (roleplay) projectionseandcothers: 
Data Collection and Depth of Intervention 


Aneimpoutantask! iofmethesconsultant is to intervene at 
an appropriate depth such that a minimum amount of client 
defensiveness is caused (Argyris, 1970). The area of data 
probed by theuconsultant and the method used inilience the 
client sereacttonmcoeene intervention. “For example, explor- 
ing the client's background by asking direct questions is 
not as deep an intervention as exploring the client's feeling 
state via fantasy. Generally interventions become deeper as 
the consultant-client relationship grows, although this varies 
depending on the consultant's style. However, in collecting 
eee the consultant should be aware of the depth of le 


Piterventiony and itsaprobabile, impacteon thesclient. 
Examples of the Data Collection Process 


Following are some specific examples of data collection 
interventions. 

a, Consultant Asks a Direct Question which is Intended to 
Surface Information Concerning the Client, the Problem, 
the Client's Environment, or the Interaction between the 
Consultant and Client 

e.g. "Would you describe your experience and training 
so that we can begin to see what resources we 


have together here?" 
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e.g. “I'm feeling uncomfortable about our relationship. 
I would like to know how you experience our 
relationship?" 

e.g. "What kinds of skills would you need in order for 


youeto so fa better =job?" 

e.g. "Do you see yourself contributing to the problem 

in any way?" 

e.g. “How do you think others in the organization 

perceive you?" 

é.g. “How do you think you can use what you've learned 

here in your working situation?" 

b Consul tentelelps thes Chyence Move from an Evaluative, 
Inferential Description of the Problem to a Behavioral 
Description of the Problem. 

e.g. Client. "Another thing, the workers in that agency 
don't want to communicate with our workers 
so communications are bad." 

Consultant. "Could you give me specific examples of 
incidents that have happened that lead 
you to believe these workers don't want 
toe talkPeEoeyourse:= 

e.g. Client. "He's just uncooperative thats eVigeh et 

Consultant. "Could you tell me what he does that makes 
you think he is uncooperative?" 

c, Fantasy or Imagination. 

Asking the client to share a future fantasy may be a 


source of valuable information for the consultant and client. 
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Di 
Fantasies may reveal attitudes and feelings toward an area 
Oreconcern,. 

2.9 75 How dO you imagine this problem will look in a 

year from now?" 
eee What) dO you imagine would happen if you told 
MNeemGreene avout anowmyOlusree lon 

e.g. “If you could be somewhere else now, where would 
VoumlLkKe stole? eimacines that you could be iany— 
where, doing anything and describe this place." 

ZC ee omoLOUD membereexpresses Concer about what 

others think of him the consultant may say, "I 
would like you to look at each group member and 
describe what you imagine them to be thinking 
about you." 

d, Drawing. 

A consultant may ask a client to make a drawing about 
some aspects of his life or something about the environment 
he works in. If the client is a group common themes may be 
discussed. The client may be asked to describe what the 
drawing means to him. 

2, cue Draw a picture of Howsit feels to be in your 

Orgjakuzation.. 
Ce eC aW ecm pLeLure of your organization today and how 
VOUPWOULGMUiKen 1 WetQmpCmi ni tL Vl Vears te 
e, Physical Representation: Sculpting. 
Members of a group are asked to arrange themselves 


physically in the room according to some group chracteristic 
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=n/5 
they are troubled about. 

@é.g. "Those who feel very involved with the group sit 
in the center of the room, those who are somewhat 
interested and involved sit somewhere between the 
center group and the walls. Those who feel 
uninvolved and disinterested, sit by the walls." 

Once the members have assumed these positions the consult- 
ant encourages the members to share their feelings about the 
way they placed themselves. 

fe hol ing. 

This is a technique for generating information on group 
processes. 

e.g. A consultant may ask for a group to poll itself on 
amount| and quality of participation. Each member 
writes) down his rating, of himself and the others. 
The results are presented to the group. 

Gye barectsObsenvation. 

The consultant can gather valuable data by examining 
the on-going behavior of the client and his interaction 
with others. The consultant should be sensitive to non- 
verbal as well as verbal behavior. The consultant may also 
move a client group into collecting data about themselves 
via observation. One technique is called the "fish bowl", 
where half of a group form a circle around the other half 
which have formed a smaller, center circle. The outside 
group may then be asked to observe the inner group while 


the inner group performs some task. The consultant generally 
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583 
asks the observer group to look for specific behavior such 
as the degree of member participation, how decisions were 
made, examples of task, maintenance and blockingweroles,. ccc. 


The information collected may then be discussed. 
Summary 


In this chapter the data collection process was defined 
as a process which involves activities to generate valid 
information concerning the client, the problem, the working 
or organizational environment and on the interaction between 
Thee consubtaenteor ClLenl eee nese sa uiueeace may be carried 
Ofe Dysthie consultant, tierckient,, jointly or by a combination 
of all those of the above. The importance of the data 
collection process was discussed. The validity and useful- 
ness of data collected were considered and specific eer 
where data may be collected were described. Various methods 
of collecting data were elaborated. Finally, specific 
examples were given of consultant interventions which 


reflect the data collection process in operation. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE PROBLEM SOLVING PROCESS IN CONSULTATION 


This chapter focuses on the problem solving process in 
consultation. Many factors influence the problem solving 
process such as the problem itself, the approach used to 
solve the problem, the individual style of the problem 
solver, the environment in which the problem is being solved, 
the client's feelings about the problem, and the client's 
motivation to work.on the problem. The consultant may 
explore these areas with the client as part of a data 
collecting process. It is obvious that the data collection 
process is interrelated with the problem solving process. 
Neenese, forsthe purpose of conceptual clarity ,. these 
processes may be considered separately. 

The chapter begins by noting that the consultant's 
Style (e.g..the “expert",, "resource" or "process" consultant) 
influences the broad approach taken to the client's problem. 
The types of problems typically dealt with in consultation 
are described.._A, problem. solving smodel, is, presented, 2as ia 
conceptual aid for integrating the thoughts of various 
writers in the field and to aid in a systematic discussion 
of the main activities involved in problem solving. The 
decision making process is considered as an integral part of 
the problem solving process. Finally, specific examples are 


given of consultant interventions which reflect the problem 
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60. 


solving process in operation. 
Approaches to Problem Solving 


The consultant's approach to consultation and the 
client's needs will largely determine the approach taken to 
solve the "presenting" problem. The presenting problem may 
be defined as that problem which the client initially 
perceives as the basis of his trouble and which requires a 
solution. However, it is often the case that what the 
client perceives as the problem may really be a symptom of 
some more basic, underlying issue. 

In Chapter II, three approaches to consultation are 
described, each one of which invoives a different approach to 
problem solving. The expert consultant attempts to solve 
thesproblem*fortthe client. «<The resource consultant eae 
only to provide the client with relevant information about 
the problem. The process consultant attempts to teach the 
client problem solving skills, a process in which the 
consultant and client are involved in a joint problem solving 
ventures 

The problem solving process described in this chapter 
reflects the process approach to problem solving, in which 
both the consultant and client are actively involved in the 
process and where the consultant's goal is to enable the 
client to take a more independent stance in relation to his 
problem. 


It is important to note that this approach to problem 
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Sloe 
solving is not always appropriate. The client may be skilled 
at a xelcebei SOrvinueout loesimply blocked by a lack of 
relevant information. No matter what approach is taken to 
the problem, the consultant and client may "contract" or 


agree on an approach before actually dealing with the problem. 
Importance of the Problem Solving Process 


Problem solving is the most emphasized process in the 
consultation literature and forms the basis of nearly all 
definttions of consultation. Gilbert (196021/9) states 
thats "consultation takes place in a work-centered, problem- 
SOM cme meet ON pee Gd Dp ictal 259: estates that 
consultation is a relationship “between a professional helper 
(consultant) and a help needing system (client) in which the 
consultant is attempting to give some help to the client in 
solving some current or potential problem." Koch Clo os203) 
emphasizes the importance of the problem solving process 
in consultation when he states that "...as consultants, 
problems are the central core of our business; we are sent 
in to deal with the solution to problems, as sensitive as 
that may be." Robbins et al. (1970:524) state simply that 
"consultation is a technique for dealing with problems." 

The problem solving process may be defined as those 
activities that lead to the solution of a specific problem, 
such as the activities involved in defining and formulating 
the problem, generating solution proposals, developing an 


action plan, taking action steps and evaluating the results 
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62, 
of action taken. The activities or interventions a consult- 
ant may use to facilitate this process are described later 


in, this chapter. 
Problems Dealt with in Consultation 


Since problems are a major focus in consultation, it 
will be useful to consider some of the types of problems 
typically brought into consultation sessions. Following 
are some frequent problem areas. 

a, Lack of knowledge (lack of information about the 

situation). 

lip eis Gye Cietilahs 

1. communication, interpersonal skills 
2. decision making skills 
3, problem solving skills 
Wedacascollection , malagnosingaskiulis. 
c, Blockage and immobilization of productive energy. 
Ceelackmoreclani ty, «cOMmietmenty sMOCLVal lon j—aecO goals 
EOveact.oll, 

é, lack of available resources! external to the individ- 

val. | 

f, Inappropriate distribution of power, too diffuse or 

too centralized. 

g, Lack of objectivity or awareness due to the emotion- 

al state of the client which prevents him from seeing 
other alternatives. 


h, Issues of client dependency and reaction to authority. 
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i, Lack of interpersonal, interdiviSionai or inter- 
system communication. 
[Adopted from R. Lippitt (1959) and Klein and Perlitsh 


C1964) ]". 
Problem Solving Methods 


The traditional approach to problem solving encourages 
the problem solver (client) to follow a systematic set of 
Steps Or Stages im cealing with a problem. These stages 
typically include; problem formulation, generating solution 
proposals, evaluating or testing the proposals, developing 
an action plan, taking action steps and evaluating action 
taken. 

Writers express different opinions as to the effective- 
ness of a step by step approach to problem solving. There 
is insufficient empirical data, however, to indicate that 
other approaches are more effective. 

The step-by-step approach is most frequently criticized 
since it is seen by some writers as forcing the problem 
solver to follow a rigid set of steps and that the approach 
Strrtes individuality rand Lilexibigaity.9 “Thiseneed not bes the 
case. The step-by-step model referred to previously may be 
seen.asS an’ aid in helping the client understand the processes 
involved in problem solving and having him consider the 
implications of eliminating some steps or prematurely moving 
COsGLNGrs. | 


Several writers state that poor problem solving often 
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results from eliminating an essential stage of problem 
solving or by prematurely moving to another phase (Maier, 
1963; Pine and Horne, 1968; Argyris, 19 70)GRerMarve rm 1009.63 270) 
comments that: 

The problem solver is prone to take his 
first conception of a problem as the 
starting point and move toward a desired 
q@al se hhus thes firsts group of skills in 
problem solving demands that considerable 
time be spent on exploring, choosing and 
isolating @ Starting point.  [n) order co 
develop these skills, it is necessary to 
suppress an interest in solutions and 
develop a greater interest in exploring 
the problem. 

Pine and Horne (1968:22) found in a study that 
"Community aids have a tendency to prematurely accept a 
statement of a problem, immediately propose a strongly held 
solution and rarely experience success." 

A model of problem solving which clearly describes the 
important stages which are involved in solving a problem 
may be helpful in guiding the problem solver through the 
problem solving process. 

A simple step-by-step model is used in this chapter 
then for the following reasons. 

a, It provides a simple conceptual framework of the 

problem solving process. 

b, It can be used as a "process COntEO laetoo.. eo 

problem solver could ask himself "at what stage am 


I, have I eliminated any important steps, etc?" 


c, A step-by-step model need not be adhered to rigidly. 
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O55 
The problem itself may change or the client's needs 
Mayechange. In this case) the problem may be 


redefined and again approached systematically. 
A Problem Solving Model 


This section deals with the main activities involved in 
the problem solving process. These activities were described 
earlier as those which facilitiate the client moving through 
a systematic sequence of steps or stages which results with 
the client taking independent action on his problem. Many 
problem solving models exist in the literature. The model 
described here seems tc be exhaustive of the most important 
problem solving activities. The model, adapted from Schein 
(1969) will be expanded upon to include the concepts and 
techniques of other writers. The following diagram repres- 
ents the sequential flow of the model. Each of the internal 


steps will be elaborated. 
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Problem Formulation and Goal Setting 


Schein (1969:48) notes that "Before the client can begin 
to solve the problem he must (icone veOre tino 1 t, fond tiise1s 
tiescructvaliseanasmost ditiicultestage of the whole cycle.” 

One of the difficulties he often sees is the confusion 
between symptoms of a problem and the actual problem. Often 
a client may feel that something is wrong but is not able to 
identify it clearly. Here the consultant may help by 
encouraging the client to identify specific incidents which 
give rise to the client's feelings of frustration and tension. 
Schein (1969:49) states that "The essential step is to 
examine the concrete incidents and to generalize the problem 
from these." This sequence, leading to problem formulation 


may be depicted as follows: 


Feelings of frustration Tdentification of specific 
> > 
tension incidents which arouse. 
feelings 
Analysis of Generalization from incidents 
> > 
incidents concerning the nature of the 
problem 
Problem 
Formulation (Schein, 1969) 


It should be noted that clients are sometimes too 
quick at arriving at a problem formulation and prematurely 


start to consider possible solutions. In such cases the 
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consultant may have to slow the client down and have him 
consider carefully the exact nature of the problem. 

It is important to understand that the problem may be 
changed during the consultation and that the consultant 
should be prepared to respond to the client's emerging and 
changing needs. 

Problem identification or formulation is integrally 
connected to goal achievement. Kolb (1970) views goal 
definition as part of the diagnostic or problem formulation 
of problem solving. The basic question to consider is 
"What is the desired state toward sina Chegclten tests 
striving?" Thus, part of the problem formulation step 
includes the setting of goals--goals which, if achieved, 
would eliminate the problem. 

GCoalerormation, 1seimportan twine tate rc: 

a, Encourages the client to consider in a realistic 
fashion the nature of his environment without major 
problems. 

b, Provides a measure to determine progress being made 
toward goal. 

c, Reduces the possibility of misallocation of 
resources and reduces the possibility of members of 
the same client system working against each other. 

d, Gives clarity and purpose to the problem solving 
process. 

Goals that are set by the client may be of a cognitive, 


attitudinal, or behavioral nature, as well as a combination 
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68. 
of these domains. Several writers have suggested that goals 
be: 

a, Measurable 
b, Realistic 
c, Shared by those affected by them 
d, Operationally defined 
e, Distinguished between those goals pertaining to: 
1. the problem itself 
PeecorowLo and development 
3 the future of the helping relationship 
4, the helper's professional situation, including 


the objectives of his own organization 
(Point e taken from Klein and Perlitsh, 1964). 
Generating Solution Proposals 


Once the problem has been well defined and clear cut 
objectives have been established, alternative solution 
proposals may be generated by the client, with the assist- 
ance of the consultant. The consultant may help the client 
to see alternatives if it seems necessary. While the 
problem formulation phase has a "what" quality--what is the 
problem and what are the goals, the generation of solution 
proposals phase has a "how" quality--how might the goals be 
achieved. 

There are several methods or interventions a consultant 


may use to encourage the generation of solution proposals. 
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Some of these are: 


BpeErainsrorming. ——- Thissis a technique used to generate 


a large number of ideas in a short time period. This 
is largely achieved by disallowing any evaluation or 
discussion on the solutions proposed, during the 
sctua mebrainstormings period, 
poLcerr (oldg Maly St saas The force field analysis 
approach to problem solving may aid in generating 
solution proposals, and aiso in the other problem 
solving steps. This technique starts with a 
description of the problem and a statement of the 
goal or example, Ehesgoal) may be to encourage 
participation in the community league. The force 
field analysis technique takes the following steps: 
1. List the forces for participation, without 
evaluating them. 
2. List the forces discouraging participation 
without evaluating them. 
3. Clarify and understand the items. 
4. Rank each of the lists in terms of the 
importance of the items. 
5. Ask "How can we increase the 'forces for' and/ 


or decrease the 'forces against' participation. = 


It is at this point that solution proposals are being 


generated, with the prior steps facilitating tiise process. 


6. Considering action alternatives. 


7. Trying out an action plan. 
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70. 
8. Evaluation of action taken. 

ce} Another technique to facilitate the generation of 
solution proposals when working with a group is to 
suggest that each member take some time alone to 
write down all the possible solutions he can think 
of and then each individual shares these with the 
group where additional proposals may evolve. This 
technique ensures that each individual's ideas are 
heard and may produce more varied alternatives than 
if the group merely discussed alternatives as a 
whole without soliciting individual member proposals 
before group discussion. 

It should be made clear that this step of generating 
solution proposals should not include an evaluation of the 
PrOpocala eee ienOogectlve OL Thisestep ic stosgenerace as 
many ideas as possible and thereby increasing perspective on 
the problem. 

Schein (1969:49) points out that "At this stage 
[generating solution proposals] the most, likely pittalt is 
that proposals are evaluated one at a time; thus the group 
is never permitted to gain perspective on the problem by 
looking at a whole array of possible ideas for Ssoluclon.= 
Schein (1969:4) goes on to say that the consultant can help 
out here by pointing out the consequences Of premature 
evaluation: 

a, there 1S insufficient opportunity for ideas to be 


judged in perspective because they cannot be compared to 
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(P&S 
other 1deas:. 
| Bb, evaluation tends to threaten nov only a given idea 
but the person who proposed it (members whose ideas have been 
rejected carly may feel lesseinclined to give: ideas at a 
later stage). 

March and Simon (1958) also point out that problem 
solvers often stop generating solution proposals as soon as 
one that seems to "suffice" is proposed. This "satisfying 
strategy" does not produce the optimal alternative. They 
note that "finding the optimal alternative is a radically 
different problem from finding a satisfactory alternative." 
(March and Simon, 1958:140). An optimizing strategy, ube 
desired by the problem solver, would require generating a 
wide variety of alternatives and evaluating them against 
specific criteria or goals. 

The phase of evaluating, testing and forecasting the 
consequences of each proposal is deseribedwin Eneunext 


section. 
Forecasting the Implications of Alternative Solutions 


This stage of the problem solving process includes the 
testing, evaluation or forecasting of the consequences of 
each solution proposal. Schein (1969) points out that this 
SLAgemieecdweocultecwite Lt is often not clear what 
criteria the group should be using to do its forecasting. 

Testing criteria may include: 


a, personal experience 
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b, expert opinion 
€,asumvey of existing data or-research. 

Schein (1969:50) states that "One of the key functions 
OLmthe. 6econsudtant is to provide the group a xsange of 
alternatives, to enable it to correctly match its validation 
method tester kindsotideapit ismiryangeto teste: 

The consultant in this stage encourages close scrutiny 
Of Gach alternative... -Hesmayeteststhesreality of suggested 
alternatives through questions which lead the client into 
Some new awareness. 

A solution proposal is sometimes rejected or accepted 
without any systematic apeetindh Steevaluation., gihe 
evaluation of an idea is influenced by the content of the 
idea, the manner of presentation (who presents it and in 
what way) and the process of dealing with the initial 
feeling reaction to the idea. These three factors will be 
elaborated upon in the context of a model developed by the 


writer. The model may be depicted as follows. 


CONTENT OF IDEA 1 MANNER OF PRESENTING THE IDEA 
(realistic, *practical) (who presents idea and how) 
INFLUENCE 





REACTION TO IDEA 


AGCEPT/REJECE IDEA SEARCH, EXPLORATION, 


REALITY TESTING 


ACCEPT 7 REJECT IDEA 
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a hehe 

The model includes three basic concepts. 

a The content of the idea. This refers to the idea 
itself and the degree to which it seems to solve the 
problem. 

bpelbespresentatiron orsthnesidea. lhis reters to the 
person presenting the idea:and the manner of doing 
SO. 

c, The process of idea evaluation. This refers to the 
process or manner in which the idea is dealt with 
after the initial reactionsto it. 

Alleechree OL cnese factors may adecaneesivers the acceptance 
or rejection of an idea. For example, an idea may be 
rejected for practical considerations simply because it does 
not seem to alleviate the problem. Or a good idea may be 
rejected or accepted on the basis of who presents the idea. 
An idea presented by a superior may influence the receiver 
differently than had a subordinate presented the same idea. 
Also a good idea, regardless of who presents ityamayave 
rejected because of resentful feelings caused by the way it 
is presented. For example, a good idea may be rejected 
because it was presented forcefully and caused resentful 
feelings or defensiveness. 

The content of an idea and the manner in which it is 
presented influence the initial feeling reaction to an idea. 
The process of dealing with this feacticn, thats, Loe 
manner in which it is handled influences the acceptance or 


rejection of the idea. Sometimes ideas are accepted or 
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74. 
rejected immediately on the basis of the feeling state they 
eens in the receiver. This process does not involve any 
exploration of why the idea is accepted or rejected and may 
result in good ideas being rejected and poor ones accepted. 
An alternative process depicted in the model is one of 
further search and exploration regardless of the feeling 
State aroused by the idea. This exploratory process may 
involve questioning as to why one is favorable or unfavorable 
fOmsaneoess dis bt thesideascontent, the manner of) present— 
ation or both that is causing the feeling?). It may involve 
a process of reality testing which is basically considering 
thesidea snupractical,.concrete terms, (will this really 
solve. the problem?). The testing criteria listed previously 
may. be helpful here. This exploratory process may also 
involve collecting more information before a proper 
evaluation can be made. The model simply stresses the 
importance of considering an idea soluticn fully rather than 
accepting or rejecting it on the basis of an initial reaction 
ey ahve 

Solution proposals may also be considered in the 
context of the force field analysis, t.e. in relation to the 
forces operating "for" and "against" the desired goal state. 
The question here is "Which alternative is most likely to 
reduce the 'forces against' and/or increase the 'forces for' 
in reaching the goal state?" This question is complicated 
by such factors as time, money and available resources. 


An evaluation of all of the alternative solution 
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he 
roposals should®result with an indication of an alternative 
solution which seems most appropriate to the problem. 

These first three steps - problem formulation, generat- 
ing solution proposals and forecasting and evaluating each 
solution constitute the pre-action phase of the problem 
SOLVing sprocess ; 

The decision making process is obviously important in 
the problem solving process and perhaps becomes most visible 
when a decision must be made as to which alternative to 
implement (not implementing any of the alternatives or 
taking no action is also a decision). However, the 
decision making process is seen by the writer as a 
continuous process throughout all the steps or stages of the 
problem solving processes and will be considered in a later 


section. 
Action Planning 


This stage of the problem solving process involves the 
development of a detailed plan or course of action. In Lt 
must be included some evaluative component, whereby any 
action steps taken may be evaluated in terms of the client's 
Statedmc cal cureAs (Schein «(1969 {5a)e*points our, This Vast 
step should be thought out in advance: what information 
should we be looking at to determine whether or not our 
action steps are achieving the desired results?" 

Considering how to implement a plan may be treated as 


an additional or new "problem formulation" statement. The 
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10. 
point here is that each stage of the problem solving process 
may be returned to several times before ACL LOnES Leos aare 
actually taken. For example, a client may realize when 
evaluating proposed solutions that the real problem was not 
defined accurately or specifically enough, and would there- 
fore return to the first step of problem formulation 
(following the sequence of steps), as the overall problem. 

Strategy planning is crucial for the successful 
implementation of a plan. Clients tend to act too hastily 
and overlook this stage, eager to actually do something 
about the problem. Schein (1969) weraee that the consultant 
should be careful to slow the client down and to make the 
client recognize that action planning is itself a problem 


solving process. 
Parking sACLION oLeDs 


In this stage of the problem solving process, the 
planned strategy or action steps are implemented. As Kolb 
(1970:60) notes, "Hitches or problems can usually be traced 
to unresolved issues in the earlier phases..." This might 
include a failure in diagnosis or problem formulation, or 
failure to anticipate all the consequences of the action 
in the “evaluation of alternatives" stage. If the action 
steps are deemed as unsuccessful (as measured by a set of 
pre-determined criteria) the client may well have to start 
the problem solving process again with this new data. As 


Kolb (1970:60) points out, "If these errors are not so 
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THe 


great as to disrupt the total change effort, they can become 
User mcrirtiacal incidents '™tor learning about the client 
system." 

Many writers pyine Vere opinion that the client should 
Caery EO nemecti On steps onagnotetne.consultant (Schein, 
Toe ebectnard loo. ;  Atroy rises) 0).) The clicnt must 
assume responsibility for the implementation of his plans. 
In this manner the client's learning and independence are 
fostered. This orientation reflects the "process" model of 
Consultation cescribed in chapter It. tiemciient.s. wid ling— 
ness to assume responsibility for solving his own problem 
may be part of the criteria established in the contract for 


the consultant remaining on with the client. 
Evaluating Action, Taken 


BPyaitation of the effects ofsthe client's action is 
essential in enabling the client to modify planned action 
steps. Data will be needed to determine whether or not 
progress is being made toward the stated goals. The type 
of data to be collected should have been determined in the 
planning stage. 

Referring to the force field analysis, evaluation will 
include the discovery of the forces which are changing, to 
understand which is accounting for the movement, or lack of 
it. Such assessment provides an evaluation of progress, a 
new diagnostic picture, and clarifies the next action steps 


which need to be taken. 
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The evaluation process may well surface problems the 


Glew ae NOC eaWare Ot | e.g tno need for additional 


skills. New problem statements may have to be formulated 


and the problem solving process started once more. 


Decision Making as Part of the Problem Solving Process 


Decision making is an integral part of the problem 


solving process. 


7 os 


Tt is an aspect of all the steps involved 


in the problem solving process. 


Clients often face difficulty in making effective 


decisions. The consultant should we aware of 
decision making and help the client to assess 
and disadvantages of each, in helping them to 
Gecision making method(s) most appropriate to their needs. 


Schein (1969) notes the following methods of decision 


arrive ata 


the methods of 


the advantages 


making. The interested reader may refer to Schein (1969:52 


for a more detailed 
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4, Decision 
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deéscriptionsoLseach. 
Lack of Response ("Plop") 
Authority Rule 

Minority 


Majority Rule: Voting and/or Polling 


5, Decisions by Consensus: this means that those 


members who would not take the majority 


alternative, nevertheless understand it clearly 


and are prepared to support it. 


6, Decision by Unanimous Consent: this means that 


everyone truly agrees on the course of action 
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79% 
taken - it is complete unanimity. 
TEemiseimportant ror a consultant to know about these 
methods and the client to be aware of the different decision 
making methcds and to een to choose an appropriate method 


for the kind of task or decision being dealt with. 
Examples of the Problem Solving Process 


a, Encouragingsths Glientytoerollew Sequential Problem 
SOlying=steps: 

e.g. "It may be helpful to clearly define the problem, 
before considering more solution proposals." 

Cege) Tiaceis a spossiblerconseguence ofrsuch™a 
proposal but before evaluating the proposals I 
thank thateit *seimportant to makeysurewallethe 
possible solution proposals have come out." 

b, Helping the Client Formulate the Problem and Set Goals. 

e.g. "It is sometimes helpful to try and distinguish 
between the symptoms of a problem and the actual 
problem. Perhaps this would help clarify some 
of the confusion." 

e.g. “What specific goals would have to be reached to 
alleviate the problem?" 

e.g. "You have mentioned several concrete examples of 
problems you are having. It might be helpful to 
try to generalize the problem from these 
aneLzdents 


eid,  sueemayebe shel pruletotdefine the problem more 
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80. 
clearly before considering solution proposals." 
Cyeeucouracing the Client to Explore as Many Alternative 
Ideas as Possible. 

Cee We averiived Riivee solution proposals now, are there 
any other ideas?" 

e.g. “One possible method is to have one person record 
the proposals while the other members in the group 
generate as many ideas as they can. Evaluating 
the ideas can be done later." 

CeeecCOonsUbtan Glen courages Claentsto Evaluate, Testor 
Forecast the Consequences of Solution Proposals. 

Cage Ietiinkew: Ss eamportertanew tO consider the 
advantages and disadvantages of each solution." 

e.g. “Have you considered how Mr. X may react to 
that? 

eames tech ince Chats tteis importance CO CONSIder each 
proposal in terms of the goals you set up 
previously and the criteria established to 
measure progress toward these goals." 

epunecouragindg the Client, to Developean Accion Plan: 

e.g. “While you've talked about what you want, you 
haven't developed a plan to go about it." 

£, Encouraging the Client to Develop Criteria to Measure 
Progress Toward Desired Goals. 

CygeLiechinkeansamportantepart Of planning is to 

include some means by which you can determine 


later whether or not any action you take is 
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following your plan and helping you to achieve 
vVOuUradgoals." 

g, Consultant Encourages the Client to Evaluate the Effects 
Orgud seecCclony Steps. 
engs “IisPthis-whatSyoul wanted; are you achieving ‘the 


goals you established earlier?" 
Summary 


This chapter began by stressing the importance of 
problem solving and the integral part it has in consultation. 
The process was defined. The types of problems frequently 
encountered in consultation were considered and the joint 
nature of the problem solving process was emphasized as 
part of a process approach to consultation. A problem 
sclving model was presented as a conceptual aid for 
itegracingithe@thoughts of varLous writers in ”the field and 
to aid in a systematic discussion of the main activities 
involved in problem solving. Decision making was consider- 
ed separately but emphasized as an on-going and integral 
part of the problem solving process. Specific examples were 
given of consultant interventions which reflect the problem 


solving process in operation. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS IN CONSULTATION 


Ditsmecwenterebeqincuwitieamgescription of the educative 
process in terms of its appropriateness and importance in 
consultation. The educational needs of clients are discuss- 
ed with particular reference to skill development in the 
areas of problem solving and interpersonal communication. 
Various educational methods available to a consultant are 
described, followed by specific examples of interventions 
which reflect the educative process in operation. 

The educative process in consuitation involves an 
interaction between the consultant and client in which the 
consultant facilitates the client's learning of skills and 
knowledge in areas that will help him solve not only his 
present problem but similar problems in the future. Boehm 
(1956:241) defines consultation itself as "an educational 
process whereby expertness in knowledge or skill is made 
available for the purpose of help with the solution of a 
problem...." There are-two important areas where clients 
often lack knowledge and skilis. These are the client's 
problem solving abilities and the client's interpersonal 


communication skills. (Schein, 1969; Caplan, 1970.) 
Appropriateness of the Educative Process 


Clients vary regarding their skill level and resources 
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and as a result the educative process may assume more 
importance with some clients than others. A consultant may 
choose to explore with the client his skill training needs. 
On the basis of this exploration a contract may be establish- 
ed between the consultant and client to engage themselves in 
an educative process during the consultation or they may 
agree for the time being that this educative component of 
consultation is not appropriate. 

The three approaches to consultation described in 
chapter II, place a different emphasis on the educative 
process in consultation. The "expert" orientation involves 
no educative process, the "resource" orientation has an 
educational component in terms of providing the client 
relevant information or knowledge concerning the problem, 
while the "process" orientation emphasizes the need for a 
client to learn about the processes and skills involved in 
problem solving. 

The remainder of this chapter is described with the 
assumption that the client and consultant have contracted 
ays the use of the educative process. The consultant's 


approach then reflects that of the process orientation. 
Importance of the Educative Process 


The importance of the educative process will be 
considered in terms of its influence on the client's ability 
to solve future problems, client dependency, commitment to 


action plans and the permanence of solutions and on the 
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client's personal development. 


avacieents bility to Solve Future Problems 

It is through the educative process that the client 
learns and develops his competence to solve future problems. 
Caplan (1970:20) underscores this aspect of the educative 


process in consultation when he states: 


Another essential aspect of consultation is 
that the consultant engages in the activity 
notwonty in order to help the consultee with 
his current work problem...but also in order 
to add to the consultee's knowledge and to 
lecssenmarcast of musunderstanding ,"sorthat he 
may be able in the future to deal more 
effectively on his own with this category 

Of problem. Lt 1S thre educational aspect 
of consultation that makes it a community 
method, since the goal is to spread the 
application of the specialist's knowledge 
through the future operations of those who 
have Consulted*him’ in) relation to current 
problems. 


In a simiiar view Koch (1967:203) states that what the 


consultant does should 


...enable someone else to do something. 

In the end, the consultant is not, himself, 
going to do whatever it is that must be 
done on the local scene...the consultant's 
ekuld lreseessentially sine has aba lityeto 
relate his knowledge [and skills] to the 
needs of the client in such a way that 

the knowledge [and skills], in the end, 
become the client's. 


An important aspect of the educative process then is 
that it is a process which enables a client to solve future 


problems. 
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oo). 
b, Client's Stance Toward Problems 
A client may approach a problem inWan inactive, 
reactive or proactive manner. This may be depicted on a 


continuum, 


Inactive Reactive Proactive 


A client who takes an inactive stance on his problem 
Simply pcakes) no action on itl] This may be-due to a variety 
of reasons such as lack of motivation, lack of knowledge, 
PacksOnasni1is, etc. JAPclient who tCakesrasreactive Stance 
on his problem will take some action but only when someone 
else initiates or pressures him to do something. The 
proactive stance, described by Bonner (1967) is one in which 
the individual is involved in an active, independent, 
forward movement. The client who takes a proactive stance 
on his problem is one who initiates and actively seeks a 
SaQ.lutcionecomthe problem. 

The proactive stance may be described as one in which 
the client expresses independence while the inactive and 
reactive stances express dependence. 

The problems of client dependency on the consultant 
and the need for the consultant to encourage independent 
action one tne part of the client has been@stressed@hby 
several writers (Schuttenberg, 1971; R. Lippitt, 1959; 
Maddux, 1955; Been ees 196 Ab ramovitczye LODGE. 


The importance of the educative process is that it is 
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86. 
a process which tends to reduce client dependency, and expand 
Piewetrenticmcocential [or |proactiyity'. As the consultant 
encourages the client's active involvement in the consult- 
actOopscnomas sce ent deesmenrene his knowledge and skills, 
he becomes less dependent on the consultant. This aspect of 


the educative process in consultation may be depicted as 


follows: 
Client 
Wo Dependence 
On 5 
9 6 5 Inactive Glvenc 
Gop - Independence 
moO VU 
a at Proactive 





Client Learning 





— > 
Educative Process 


Schuttenberg (1971) notes that the consultant may adopt 
alconsulting style that either fosters client dependence or 


independence. This may be depicted as follows: 


Directive Non-Directive 








2 Consultant Behavior Which 
ie Fosters Client Dependence 
oN 
oe 
‘a 2 Consultant Behavior 
J) if which Fosters Client 
o 
a 2 Independence 
oO 
al | J / 
t 
iy per my ScOLmeneel Caden edt oat Or | "Observer" 


(Adapted from Schuttenberg, 1971.) 
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ft isvampontant sor the consultant: too consider how his 
own behaviour affects client dependence and independence. 
The consultant involved in an educational process with the 
client would be involved in roles that tended to foster 
client independence, such as the role of trainer and 
facilitator as depicted on the above diagram. 

The educative process is important then as it can be 
used to reduce client dependency and facilitate the client's 


movement toward a proactive stance on his problem. 


c, Client's Commitment tO ACCVOMer tans and tie Permanence 
OfscoLUtions 

Schein (1969) states that if the consultant teaches 
the client to diagnose anc remedy situations, that there 
will be more commitment to the solution of problems and 
more permanent results. "Problems will stay solved longer 
and be solved more effectively if the [client] solves his 
CwiepEOOLeMms.. ss (oCiell,  )969):6)) 

The educative process requires the active involvement 
of the client. When the client is actively involved in 
learning how to solve his own problem he will be more 
likely tobe committed to a plan-of action, since he is 
personally involved in developing it. 

As Schein (1969:7) states 

The client must learn to see the problem for 
himself, to share in the diagnosis and to be 
actively involved in generating a remedy.... 


If the consultant does all the diagnosis... 
it is predictable that a communication gulf 
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88. 
will arise which will make the solution 
seem irrelevant and/or unpalatable to 
the client. 

The educative process is important then as it facilitates 
the client's active involvement in the solution to his 
problem and increases the probability that he will be 
committed to an action plan and that an effective lasting 


solution will be obtained. 


a, The Client's Personal Development 

The client's confidence and personal growth may be 
enhanced as he becomes more independent and capable of 
assuming responsibility for solving his own problems and 
as he learns more about himself and his interpersonal 
style. Klein and Perlitsh (1964) note that the client may 
iicteasemiusectoWity to. learn sand Crowein. thewrace of 
Similar or changing circumstances and increase his inter- 
Gepsonal ski vic. Thesclient  sduring the .course oretne 
consultation may develop not only problem solving and 
interpersonal skills but new insights into his own person- 
ality and potential. 

New insights and awarenesses may occur through a 
variety of learning experiences a consultant may provide 
for the client. An example of an educative intervention 
that might lead to a new awareness is that of the Sania 
ant giving the client personal feedback about how he 


experiences the client. 
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Areas of Education 


The educative process should sngeneds those skills or 
knowledge which the client lacks and which are preventing 
Pimetrometacingsaction) Onsniceproolem. The focus Of the 
consultant's educative interventions then will depend on the 
Pacetculean needs Of the client.) For the purpose of 
discussion here two major skill areas are considered; 
problem solving skills and interpersonal communication 


Skills. A discussion of these two skill areas follows. 


a, Problem Solying Skills 

The need for clients to develop problem solving skills 
has been emphasized by several writers (Schein, 1969; 
Rrayvris;elo10s Caplan, 1970) .e Wyatt (1972) has recently 
developed a model of consultation which focuses primarily on 
the problem solving process. The consultant, as an educator, 
tries to facilitate the client's learning of problem solving 
Shia Use 

The consultant may attempt to facilitate the client's 
learning in several ways: 

1. By describing a problem solving model to the 
client--providing a cognitive map of a problem solving 
process. 

2. By discussing the various factors that influence 
a problem and their importance, e.g., the client himself 
(his thoughts, feelings, skills, etc.), the problem, the 


working environment and the approach used to solve a 
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problem. 
| SyeeVecacCtl i tating, the ciltentys learning of data 
COlveccuroieanca cvagnoscic skills. 

4, By helping the client develop his decision making 
skilis: 

ST by sneiping the’ client learn to develop skills in 
defining his problem and set goals, developing solution 
proposals, testing and evaluating the proposals, developing 
an action plan, taking action steps and evaluating the 


outcome of action steps taken. 


b, Interpersonal Communication Skills 

A client's lack of interpersonal communication skills 
is often a factor causing or aggravating problems dealt 
with in consultation. Walton (1969) has described a model 
Gimli ramparcy sCOnsul tation, win swhico the, consultant’ helps 
two members of an organization deal with their interpersonal 
conflict. Helping the client to develop communication 
skills which foster open, effective communication patterns 
is often a key task of the consultant in dealing with a 
human relations problem. 

The consultant may provide a learning environment 
where the consultant develops such communication skills as 
described in Chapter VIII. Skills such as paraphrasing, 
perception check, behavior description and description of 
feelings (Wallen, 1968) may be very useful in developing a 
constructive style of communicating. The consultant may 


heip the client develop skills such as these while they 
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actua ling work on «the specific problem; or the «consultant 
and client may have "training sessions" apart from the work 


on the specific problem, or a combination of both. 
Educative Methods 


The consultant may use a variety of methods to 
facilitate the educative process in consultation. Some of 


these methods are listed below. 


a, Lecturing - Theory Inputs 

Abramovitz (1958) notes, that the consultant may, from 
time to time, «accept the role ofa lecturer oie do various 
forms of didactic teaching, as well as lead discussions that 
will open up expression of feelings and attitudes and help 


to deal with them. 
b, Providing Written Information (Handouts) 


c, On-the-Spot-Teaching 

Gilbert (1960) notes that the consultant may be 
involved in on-the-spot teaching activities. This is a 
method in which the consultant utilizes "here and now" 
experience or information to support or elaborate on a 
concept or skill he is trying to teach. Examples of on-the- 


spot teaching are included in the next section. 


d, Demonstration Activities 
The consultant may use demonstration activities as an 


educational intervention. For example, Bowman (1959) has 
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made use of movies, recordings and role playing to demon- 


strate different approaches to problems with his clients. 


e, Process Observation: Stop Action 
This is a method which encourages the client to focus 
his attention away from the task of content of a problem, 
to the processes or approaches he is using at the time. 
BempqucOnm (29062191) suggestsstnat the consultant stop 
or slow down the on-going processes in consultation so that 
these processes can be analyzed and understood by the client. 
The consultant can be a temporary brake... 
to slow the system (client) down and cause 
TesmOwneiitevltgqgencemeonbesdi rected at 
assessing its effectiveness, its operation, 
and its course. To learn from one's own 
experience one must pause long enough to 
regard and analyze it. 
£, The Consultant as a Model 
The consultant may act as a model, expressing behaviors 
which he believes are effective. The client learns by 
attempting to imitate some of the consultant's behavior. 
In one sense everything a consultant does or says is an 
intervention and therefore the consultant must be careful 
to behave in ways which are consistent with his own values 
and philosophy. Argyris (1961) has described cases where 
consultation has failed and attributes this primarily to the 


consultants behaving in a manner contrary to their own 


values and beliefs about effective behavior. 
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g, Interpersonal Feedback 
‘The consultant may) gaventhe iclient interpersonalefced— 
back on how’he is experiencing ‘the client. . This information 
may help the client becomé more aware of his own style. The 
learning process is one of self awareness. Increased aware- 
ness may help the client see alternative ways of relating 


which may be more effective. 


h, Experiential Learning Environments 

The consultant may provide opportunities for the client 
foeoe involvyedmiane T-qroups ~~ simuleacions, role playing, etc. 
Wiesincentenere 1s) to provide the king of environment where, 
if a client wishes, he may learn more about himself and 


experiment with new behavior or practice new skills. 
Examples of the Educative Process 


a, Consultant Makes Factual or Theoretical Statements 
Intended to Increase the Client's Knowledge. 
This type of intervention may place the consultant in 
the traditironairirol eof tal lecturermor teacher. 
e.g. “Many studies have shown that a consultant who 
has the ability to empathize with his client is 
seen by the client as more helpful than a 
consultant who has a lesser ability to empathize. 
There are several skills which seem to help in 
really understanding a client. Some of these 
include the skills of paraphrasing, perception 


check, responding to the feelings of the client..." 
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O84’. 
"It is important to consider the various factors 
tire eingmas roo emma Oller time. i For example, 
the feelings a person has about a problem will 
influence the problem solving process." 
"There are various methods of collecting data 
about a problem. These may include surveys, 
questionnaires, interview...." 
"There are several ways decisions may be made. 
They may be made by majority rule, authority rule, 
aaminorrcy, concensus, Or Simply by “a tacky of 


response," 


b, On-the-Spot Teaching 
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"The way I just responded to Bill was an example 
of a paraphrase. A paraphrase is a way of 
Claruryind va cOMmunLCcatLTOn... a. 

"You've just said that John has a negative 
auproaci=etoO Nistwork ee (nat is an) example ol van 
inference. An alternative you may try is to 
describe the behavior that leads you to infer 
that John has a negative approach to his work. 
Behavior descriptions usually cause less defensive- 
ness than inferential or evaluative statements." 

"T noticed while you were working on the problem 
that only a couple: on 2deas for a ssolutionewere 


proposed. One method often used to generate a 


number of solution proposals in a short time is 
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Shee 
called brainstorming. Brainstorming is a 
technique in which ideas are generated with no 


eval ivationuor (carscussion.cs i" 


c, Consultant Gives the Client Feedback 


1. 


Interpersonal Feedback: The consultant may reflect 


on the client's interpersonal style or encourage others to 


Copsomineg aieattempt to have the client explore and learn 


about himself. 


e.g. "I've noticed that you've cut Bill off three 
times so far. Have you been aware of that?" 
2. Group Process Feedback: Process Observation: This 


refers to feedback that is not intended for one person in 


particular but for ail members of a group to consider. 


e. 


Gg. 


"T noticed that when the group was faced with a 
decision that the topic would change and no 


decision would be made." 


d, Process Observation: Stop Action. 


Cae 


g- 


"One thing you may find helpful is to periodically 
stop work on the task and to consider whether or 
not you are using the most effective method of 
approaching eit eaihis: Esiga technique that can be 
used by any group. It is a way of monitoring 

the processes you are using." 

"A consultant may video tape a client group 
involved in a task and play the tape back to them 


asking them, for example, to 'write down all of 
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the behavior you see which is hindering the 
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ee Consultant) Provides Opportunities: for’ the Client to 
Develop his Skills Teen an Experiential Learning 
Process 
en awe te wouLdelikesyourntomtorm ta) trio SAB, and 'C. 

A is to describe some present problem he is 
working tonaca &,Fyoumaremtoucry and paraphrase A 
until Asis Satistied that you understand him. 
C, you are to observe the interaction between A 
and B and give them your observations when they 


have completed." 


INA 


The consultant here has set up an experiential learning 


environment designed to facilitate the client's learning 


of an interpersonal skill. 
Summary 


The educative process was defined as the interaction 
between the consultant and client in which the consultant 
facilitates the client's learning of skills and knowledge 
in areas that will help him solve not only Nas present 
problem but similar problems in the future. The appro- 
priateness and importance of the educative process were 
discussed. The importance of the educative process was 
viewed in terms of its influence on the client's ability 
to solve future problems, the client's stance toward 


problems (issues of dependence and independence), the 
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Nhe 
client's commitment to action plans and the permanence of 
solutions and in terms of the client's personal development. 
Areas in which clients most often need skill development and 
knowledge were Perec red en particular reference to 
problem solving and interpersonal communicative skills. 
Various educative methods available to the consultant were 
described, followed by specific examples of interventions 


which reflect the educative process in operation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE PROCESS .OF “DEVELOPING RAPPORT 


The process of developing and maintaining rapport with 
the clienteist aavitallysimportant: process) in) consultation 
Since all other consultation processes are directly 
influencedsby the quality of the consultant-client inter- 
action. This chapter begins by describing the importance 
of developing rapport with the client. Important dimensions 
Of the "helpings rel ationshi plvare, describeds) | These 
dimensions include the consultant's belief system, the 
consultant's behavior and the client's perceptions of the 
consultant. The latter two dimensions are considered in 
terms of consultant behavior which tends to be perceived by 
the client as genuine (authentic, congruent) and empathic 
(accepting, understanding), that is, behavior which tends to 
develop and help maintain consultant-client rapport. 
Specific examples of responses which help develop rapport 
are given. Consultant behavior which tends to hinder 


consultant-client rapport is also considered. 
The Importance of Developing Rapport 


The importance of the interpersonal relationship 
between the consultant and client has been referred to by 
several writers. Beckhard (1961:1) states that "The 


consultative process is always a personal relationship 
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Shehe 
between a person or persons who are trying to solve a 
eroo ten or develop a plan and another person or group trying 
to help these efforts." He states that there are two major 
aspects to any consultative relationship: the work on the 
solution of the problem itself and the relationship between 


the consultant and client. Beckhard (1961:1) states that 


The consultant always enters the consult- 
ative relationship as a person with 
authority - achieved either through position 
Orerole in the organization or through the 
possession of specialized knowledge. To 
achieve an effective consultative relation- 
ship it 1s essential that. he understand the 
Nature of this power and develop skills to 
use it in a way which will be viewed as 
helptul by “the person receiving the help. 


Tea Similar eyed Maddux. @b9 55-1476) notes that 


Recognition and acceptance of anxious or 
hostile feelings may be essential to the 
development of rapport...the emotional 
interaction between the consultant and 
client is a prominent determinant of the 
effectiveness of the relationship, and 
reactions to the dependency and authority 
aspects of the relationship are especially 
characteristic of the emotional responses. 

The consultant's skill in? dealing with the inter-— 
personal aspects of the consultative relationship is then, 
of prime importance to the overall effectiveness of the 
consultation. 

The process of developing rapport is seen by the writer 
as basically determined by the consultant's interpersonal 


communication skills. The process of developing rapport is 


in operation each time the consultant and client interact. 
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LOD. 
Tt is a process which underlies and influences all other 
consultative processes in a continual manner. As such, the 
communication process (developing rapport), deserves close 
attention by consultants. 
Research on the complex process of developing a 

"helping" relationship with a client has come largely from 
the fields of counselling and psychotherapy. A discussion 


of some of the pertinent findings follows. 
Dimensions of the Helping Relationship 


TheeconcepeualizZatzon of the helping process described 


in this chapter may be depicted as follows. 


CONSULTANT'S BELIEF SYSTEM 







aceL tudes. values, 


assumptions 


CONSULTANT'S BEHAVIOR 


skills, interventions 


CLIENT'S PERCEPTION OF CONSULTANT 
empathic, authentic 
The quality of the consultant-client relationship is 


largely determined by these three aspects of the relation- 


ship. A review of the literature on the nature of the 
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"helping relationship" indicates at least three important 
dimensions. These may be summarized as follows: 

a, The Consultant's Beliefs om Reb aGs 

Research indicates that there is a correlation between 
the attitudes or beliefs held by helpers and their effective- 
ness (Coombs et al., 1969). 

b, The Client's Perception of the Consultant 

Beckhard (1961:2) states that "The basic characteristic 
of the helping process is that help is never really help 
unless and until it is perceived as 'helpful' by the person 
on the receiving end - regardless of the good intentions of 
the helper or consultant." It is important then to consider 
what clients perceive as "helpful" aspects of a relationship. 
There has been considerable research done in this area. The 
importance of the client perceiving the consultant as 
empathic (accepting, understanding) and genuine (congruent, 
authentic) has been well documented (Rogers, 1958; Barrett- 
Beniard mul os ecarkhutt pe L906 mucins uel 9 OO) ). 

c, The Consultant's Behavior 

The consultant's behavior obviously influences the 
elient'seperception of him. Leis important therefore that 
the consultant have empathic abilities or skills and that 
he behave in ways that are seen as genuine by the client. 
For most people this requires developing certain inter- 
personal skills, some of which are outlined in this 


chapter. 
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LO 2 
The Consultant's Belief System 


The beliefs people hold influence the way they behave. 
Recent studies have suggested that effective helpers hold 
certain beliefs. Coombs ae al. (1969) studied the belief 
system of those in various helping professions (teachers, 
counselors; nurses, DroLressors;,,~priests) and found that 
effective helpers in these fields apparently have certain 
beliefs in common. The writer is assuming that effective 
consultants hold similar beliefs to others in the above 
mentioned helping professions. Following is a summary OG 
some of the findings. Some of the beliefs outlined were 
not studied for every helping profession mentioned above 
and therefore each finding is presented with an indication 
of the profession involved. 

a, Beliefs About What People Are Like 
Effective Helpers: 
ive belie vemciat client smarceab lcm Cavablesor solving 
their problems as opposed to doubting their 
capacity to handle themselves and their lives. 


(Teachers, counselors, priests, professors.) 


2, Believe that people are friendly -- well-intentioned 
rather than evil-intentioned. (Teachers, counsel- 
Ors) 


3, Believe that others are worthy and possessing 
dignity and integrity which must be respected and 


maintained. (Teachers, counselors, professors.) 
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LOS: 


Believe that people are internally motivated rather 


than externally. They see people as creative and 
dynamic rather than eee et oe inert. (Teachers, 
professors.) 

Believe that people are dependable -- that the 


behavior of people is understandable rather than 
unpredictable or negative. (Teachers, counselors, 


professors.) 


b, Helpers' Beliefs about Himself 


Effective Helpers: 


1, 


See themselves as identified with people rather than 
as withdrawn, apart or alienated from others. 
(Teachers, counselors, priests.) 

Feel basically adequate rather than inadequate. 
(Teachers, counselors.) 

Feel trustworthy, dependable, reliable. (Teachers.) 
See themselves as wanted, likeable and in general 
capable of bringing forth a warm response in those 
people important to them. This is opposed to feel- 
ing ignored, unwanted or rejected by others. 
(Teachers.) 

See themselves as worthy -- as people of consequence, 
dignity, integrity and worthy of respect as opposed 
to being of little consequence who can be over- 
looked and whose dignity and respect do not matter. 


(Teachers.) 
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c, Helpers’ Beliefs Concerning their Purpose 


Effective Helpers: 


1, 


Perceive their task as one of freeing rather than 
controlling people. Assisting, releasing, facilitat- 
ing versus controlling, manipulating, inhibiting 
behavior. (Teachers, counselors, priests.) 

Tend to be more concerned with larger issues than 
smaller issues. (Teachers, counselors.) 

Are more likely to be self-revealing than self- 
concealing. They are willing to disclose more of 
themselves. (Teachers, counselors.) 

Tend to be personally involved with rather than 
alienated from the people they work with. (Teachers, 
priests.) 

Are more process-oriented than goal oriented. They 
seem to see their appropriate role as one of 
encouraging the process of search and discovery as 
opposed to promoting or working toward a personal 


SOalImOr Ppreconcel ved scOLULION.=s \deaciers.) 


d, Helpers' Beliefs Concerning Approaches to the Task 


Effective Helpers: 


1, 


Are more directed toward people than things -- their 
orientation is human rather than with objects, 
events ,eriles, regulatlous, coc. \vleacners, 
counselors, priests.) 

Are more likely to approach their clients subject- 


ively than objectively. They are more concerned 
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with the perceptual experience of their subjects 
than with the objective facts. (Counselors and 


teachers.) 
The Clients' Perceptions of the Consultant 


tmhesclaents thoughts , feelings and experience of the 
consultant affect the helpfulness of the relationship. As 
Beckhard (1961:2) notes, "help is never really help unless 
and until it is perceived as ‘helpful’ by the person on the 
receiving end - regardless of the good intentions of the 
helper or consultant." Research indicates that effective 
helping relationships require that the client perceive the 
helper as being empathic (Rogers, 1958; Barret-Lennard, 
Po ew CcanknuLiee loo )=anaecenuines( Rogers, 19630; Carkhuff, 
1969). The writer has used the concept of empathy to 
include other similar concepts such as understanding, 
acceptance (Jenkins, 1958), positive regard (Rogers, 1958) 
and respect —(Barrett-Lennard, 1963; Rogers, 1958)> *Genuine- 
ness is used here to include the concepts of congruence 
(Rogers, 1958; Barrett-Lennard, 1963) and openness or self- 
disclosure (Jourard, 1964). 

Empathy refers to the helper's ability to put himself 
in the client's *position, to understand and accept himeand 
to communicate this sense of understanding and acceptance 
to him. While empathic abilities help the consultant to 
understand the client, genuineness helps the client to 


understand the consultant as a person. Genuineness may be 
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106: 
defined as behaving in accordance with one's values, beliefs, 
and feelings. 

The following section describes and gives specific 
examples of consultant responses which tend to communicate 


a sense of empathy and genuineness to the client. 
The Consultant's Behavior 


It has been noted that the consultant's behavior 
influences the client's perception of him. This section 
deals with the consultant's verbal communication style, a 
MajtOretacClOoreinilucncing rapport. 
eavebmpaLhiceski 1 eBusiding 

The following types of responses tend to communicate a 
sense of empathy. These responses have been described by 
Richards (1969) and Wallen (1968). 

IP mide el tm Cablong—— ohowings chat yousrteel Lhe same 

way when you really do. 

219 lesnow: Nhowseyou, feelyetewent through the same 

Chingplastayeares 

2, Awareness -- Naming or stating the other person's 

feelings to show that you heard. 

Cue lecal) Surcesccu whys VOumncelmangry Wilh your 

boss." 

3, Acceptance and Understanding -- Communicating to 

thesotucrepecsoOMNmtha wale Seale Ch ta tOmndaVeun.S 
own feelings. 


6g -.Ul canycertainly understand how you, feel, 1 don't 
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blame you." 

4, Reflecting -- Mirroring the feelings and content 
messages of the other person so he can see them. 
Rogers (1958) and Carkhuff (1969) emphasize the 
importance of reflecting not only the content of a 
message, but also the feelings being expressed by 
Eiemclient: 

Cage Cllcitem Jimjustmeanit secm torgetyalong with 

John. He always expects too much from 
NeG@— le Moiese.) CLC RUpskin = knOtS ..eenL 
susie dom't know what to do." 
Conscuiscartie alli spirus Gratingenot being table \to be 
yourself (response to feelings) ." 

>, Acknowlpdgementimand ychecking =- Wallen 9(19638) 
emphasizes the importance of letting the speaker 
know you have heard him (acknowledging) and compar- 
ing your understanding against his for accuracy 
(checking). Wallen (1968) describes two communica- 
taonkska Flisy for <thistipurpose: 

i) Paraphrase: (Concern with ideas and suggest- 
ions.) Letting the other know what meaning 
his statements evoke in you. 

enonm (DOs YOULL Meanee® A(Statemen it)... sire 

Wiseithas ue (Statement) We mantaccuratesunder— 
standing of your idea?" 
"Would this be an example of what you mean?" 


(Giving a specific example.) (Wallen, 1968b) 


For 
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108% 
ii) Perception Check: (Concern with the person, his 
feelings.) Describing what you perceive the 
other feels -- tentatively and without evaluat- 
sbaep delhi 

enge 0 get. che impressions you d rather not talk 

BDOUGELI US el Smt ia ts Ocme a VOUGWETC 
disappointed that they did not ask you?" 
"You look like you felt hurt by my comment. 

Did you?" (Wallen, 1968c) 

6, Describing Versus Labelling, Inferring -- Wallen 
(1968d) stresses the importance of sending 
communications which are free of inferences, 
accusations, evaluations or generalizations about 
the-other person's motives, attitudes or personal- 
ity traits. Wallen (1968d) describes a ski lie foxr 
this purpose called "behavior description." This 
skill involves describing specific, observable 
actions of others rather than stating inferences, 
accusations or generalizations about their motives, 
attitudes or personality traits. 

e.g. "You bumped my Cup weralver thal) .Ousnever 

watch where you're going." 

"Jim and Bill have done most of the talking and 
the rest of us have said very little." rather 
than "Jim and Bill just have to hop the spot- 
DeLG LE Grae 


7, Role Playing -- Role playing of various kinds may 
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109. 
be used to increase one's understanding of another. 
One form of role playing is called role reversal. 
The consultant may ask one clvent toOychangesoles 
with him, t.e.,.the consultant becomes the client 
and vice versa. This may help the consultant to 
understand the client's position -- it forces him 
EQuC HI nie NeLermS  OLEh Il seclient a.  ltealso wives 
Phegcl lent. an sOpponrtun ty eco eCOrrect pany gincorrect 


perceptions the consultant may have of him. 


b, Genuineness 


While empathic skills help the consultant to understand 


the client as a person and convey understanding to him, 


genuineness helps the client to understand the consultant as 


a person. Genuineness or authenticity may include the 


following behavior. 


1. Directly Reporting One's Own Feelings -- Wallen 
(1968a) describes this skill as follows. Descrip- 


é 


oe 


tion of Feelings: Identifying your feelings by 

(i) name, (44) Simvcem aus) meacl LOnesuLGomaldmconvcyc 
ing it as information about your inner state and 
not as an accusation or coercive demand against the 
other. 

"T felt hurt when you ignored my comment." rather 
Pane Our emrudels: 

"Tl feel hurt and embarrased." rather than "You 
just put me down!" 
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"Yourdon’ t=care=aboucemel” 
"I'm too angry to listen to any more now." rather 
enane Get thesherl out!” 

2. Behaving in Ways that are Congruent With One's 
Values =-- Argyris (1961) indicates that consultants 
are often placed in a value choice dilemma when 
working with their clients and illustrates the 
problems encountered by consultants when they behave 
in ways inconsistent with their own values. An 
analysis of two case studies (Argyris, 1961:131) 
showed that 

The consultant's values emphasize openness, 
self-awareness, self-acceptance, and emotion- 
ality, while the client's emphasized diplomacy, 
subordination, dependence and rationality. 
These basic differences forced the consultant 
into continual “conflict choice situations. In 
most cases, we have seen, the consultant's 
values were subordinated to the clients. 
The former became increasingly nonauthentic 
which pleased the clients but prevented the 
consultant from providing the degree of help of 
which he is capable." 

c, Behaviors Which Hinder Empathy and Genuineness 

Wallen (1965b) considers the following type of 

responses to decrease the Possibility Oneascl ten uspercely— 

ing the helper as empathic and genuine. 

1. Changing the subject without explanation 

emelOvavold supe Other ss eccelingss 

2. Explaining the other, interpreting his behavior 


"You do that because your mother always..." 
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LiL, 
Binds him to past behavior or may be seen as an 
effort to get him to change. 
Advise and persuasion 
PNM GO UM SOU LO mC Om 1S ness. tun 
Vigorous agreement 
Binds him to present position -- limits his chang- 


ing his mind. 


Expectations 
Binds to past -- "You never did this before. 
What's wrong?" Or cues him to future action -- 
IST OVO Willie en eknOW ey OUmCal dO. Lt, 


Denying his feelings 
UvVousaon ut. rea llyaemecanmtiag! "MeLYousnaye nosreason 
to feel that way!" Generalizations like "Every- 
body has problems like that." | 
Disapproval on personal grounds 
Blaming or censuring the other for thinking, act- 
ing, and feeling in ways you do not want him to. 
Imputing unworthy motives to him. 
Commands, orders 
Telling the other whatsto do. includes), .47el lame 
what to do." 
Emotional obligations 
Control through arousing feelings of shame and 
in feciorit ype SuHOW Gan eyOu,dO this togmenwhenel 
Haveucdonessosmuch efor syou..” 


Other hindering responses have been described by 
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Richards (1969). 


104 Threatening or punishing 
A response that may indicate that dire consequences 
will result if the other person does not change or 
accept the advice and persuasion that are being 
Givenscowlim ss listneverind outewiac, you've done, 
VOU Oem neered letroull ons. 

(ie roe el ngmOore le kt it Ling 
Making a person feel small or foolish. It may be 
intentional or unintentional. "I've simplified 
‘ce Se) wabele, 2h elnahalls even VOuUmC alec Omi teu 

12. Minimizing 
Telling a person that his problem is not import— 
an eeOre tate taWwieGOmaWay meee imagine every = 
thingewill work Outealierigit Lewouldn t worry 


shevewieer Ales! 
Summary 


This chapter focused on the interpersonal relationship 
between the consultant and client in terms of the process 
of developing and maintaining rapport. The importance of 
the process was emphasized. Three dimensions of the help- 
ing relationship were described and related to the process 
of developing rapport. These dimensions included the 
consultant's belief system, the consultant's behavior and 
the client's perception of the consultant. The importance 


of the consultant conveying a sense of empathy and 
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genuineness to the client was discussed. Descriptions and 
specific examples were given of consultant responses which 
tend to communicate a sense of empathy and genuineness to 
the client. Finally, behaviors which tend to hinder empathy 


and genuineness were considered. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONSULTATION SKILLS WORKSHOP 


This chapter describes the design, implementation and 
results of a three day consultation skills workshop. The 
model of consultation described in Chapters IV-VIII was 
introduced to the participants and used in several ways. 
Data were collected to measure attitudinal and behavioral 
changes as a result of the workshop. The data provide a 
preliminary investigation (a pilot project) into the use of 
the model of consultation for training purposes. The 
methodology of obtaining the data, and the preliminary 
results of the data collected are described. Concluding 
comments are made concerning the use of the model for 
training purposes and suggestions are made for future 


research, 
Objectives of the Workshop 


The objectives of the workshop were outlined in a 
letter introducing the workshop to perspective participants 


(SeeuAppend: -0A) wasluc Obje6Clives: Were Stated eas follows: 


This workshop will focus on developing 
Consultation Skits) for workingewith 
individual clients or with client systems 
who bring a back-home problem to the 
consultant. As examples: a member of the 
community league asks for help with poor 
attendance at meetings; a manager ina 
public organization asks for help in 
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understanding a conflict with one or 
several co-workers; a 'normal' woman asks 
for help with problems in her family. 


It is hoped that participants will leave 
the workshop with a more systematic, 
integrated approach to consultation and 
with some practice sessions under their 
DEBE ROW Ls@also tatgoal fthateparticipants 
re-examine their values and develop new 
methods of implementing these values. 


In addition to these learning goals for the particip- 
ants, an additional objective was to collect data from the 
participants as a pilot project in assessing the learning 
environment and the use of the model consultation for 


Sc etz iD aay aa b 
Educative Methods Used in the Workshop 


The workshop will focus on simulated 
consultations (participants will present 
real back-home problems to other partici- 
Pants who play the role of consultant). 
Video-feedback will be used to take a 
close look at the simulated role plays. 
The staff and participants will give 
direct interpersonal feedback to the role 
players and will together develop a 
conceptual approach to consultation. A 
model of consultation developed by the 
staff will also be presented and utilized 
directly in analyzing video-tapes. Values 
and methods of consultation will be 
explicitly examined and practiced. 

(see Appendix A) 


Staff and Participants 


The workshop wasS composed of six staff members and 
twenty participants. While all staff members had consult- 


ing experience, only two staff members were familiar with 
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the model of consultation to be used in the workshop. The 
other four staff members acted as Pexperienced Mearners” “and 
were involved in the workshop activities like any other 
Pabore pate saddittonstouthieirestatieduties). = This 
arrangement allowed the writer to collect data from the 
Gxpeniencedasteaftegroup (herefon mre ferred to fas *ESG)" aswell 


as the participant group (PG) and to compare the two groups. 
Experimental Design of the Workshop 


a, Objectives 

The experimental aspect of the workshop had the 

following objectives: 

1. To measure attitudes toward three models or 
approaches to consultation - the expert consultant, 
the “resource consultant), and the process’ consult— 
ant. 

2. To measure any attitudinal change as a result of 
the workshop. 

3. To compare the ESG with the PG on the above 
measures. 

4. To measure any behavioral change in the PG as a 
result of the workshop. 

The methods of achieving these goals are described in 


the following section. 


b, Methodology 


An unstructured attitude survey was used to accomplish 
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the first three experimental goals (see Appendix B). This 
attitude survey was designed to determine which model of 
consultation was preferred by the respondents. Each model 
of consultation involves a different consulting style and 
value system. 

The attitude survey was administered as a pre and post 
test, and was taken by the ESG and the PG. The order in 
which the models were presented on the survey were varied. 
This was to ensure that the order in which the respondent 
replied to each model, would not influence the results. 

Themtherd objective, tChatvotL measuring any behavioral 
change, was accomplished by audio-taping all simulated role 
playseorteconsultant-clientssessions. dhese Capes were 
recorded in a pre-post manner. That is, taping was done 
in two sessions; one early in the workshop before any staff 
inputs were made and a taping session late in the workshop, 
after various inputs had been made. Behavioral change was 
to be measured by scoring the tapes using the model of 
consultation outlined in chapters IV-VIII. Due to time 
(imitations eanousall of theshSGeorePGsplayedstherrolesotea 
consultant in both the pre and post tape sessions. All of 
the ESG and PG members did act as consultants in one of the 
two taping sessions. 

No control group was used os this prloteproj eco and: ail 
participants were exposed to the same learning activities, 
@.e. there were no different treatment groups. 


Following is a description of the activities introduced 
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between pre and post testing. 


c, Workshop Activities 


The main activities introduced between pre and post 


testing included: 


Lye 


Introduction of the Consultation Model. The model 
was introduced by having the participants read a 
handout (compiled by the writer) which outlined the 
processes involved in the model (contracting, data 
collecting, educating, problem solving, and develop- 
ing rapport) and which gave specific examples of 
these processes in operation (see Appendix C). A 
brief discussion of the model followed, to clarify 
any points=not understood. 

Analyzing Video-Taped Simulated Consultation Sessions 
Using the; Model. In addition to being audio-taped, 
half of the pre-post taping sessions included the 
use of video. Video tapes from the pre-taping 
session were utilized by having the participants 
observe each response a consultant made and then 
scoring it according to the processes outlined in 
the model. 

Introduction of Two Handouts Entitled "Characterist- 
ics and Models of Consultation" and "Approaches to 
Consultation and Their Effects". These were avail- 
able to participants but were not discussed during 


the workshop (see Appendix C and D). In addition 
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1ei9), 
to defining consultation, these handouts describe 
the models of consultation outlined in the attitude 
survey form. The models are described in terms of 
their focus, their probable impact on the client 
and their appropriateness in various situations. 

ae rcedback.| After a consultant—-client role play, the 
consultant was given feedback on his style by other 
participants who were observing and by the ESG 
member also acting as an observer. The PG group 
was divided into four sub-groups with an ESG member 
in each. All simulations were conducted in this 
COnce xt. 

5. Goal Setting Exercise. Before post-taping sessions 
started, the PG were asked to write down their goals 
for their second practice session. They were asked 
to consider their style in terms of the feedback 
they had received, in terms of the consultation 
model presented, the analysis of videotapes and in 
terms of the written material provided. For example, 
a participant may have become aware that he did no 
GonteracLing wWithe (hesciventwmOncs OL Nisagoals 
might haye been to start off the next session by 
establishing with the client a way of working 
together that is satisfying to both parties. 


Following is an overview of the three day workshop. 
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Outline of the Consultation Skills Workshop 


First Day 
oma. eo LC POdUCT1ONMLOMWOLKShHOp 
- outline of three days 
- clarifying expectations 
2S PAw - attitude survey administered 
10:00 - four groups formed (A,B,C,D) 
- one ESG member in each group 
- task: 45 minutes - prepare a 3 minute 
presentation on "the correct approach 
to consultation". 
LE: 00 - presentations 
1:00 p.m. — individuals asked to prepare notes on two 
back-home problems 
- problems posted by volunteers 
- consultants pick situation they would like 
to work (voluntary) 
- simulation consists of consultant-client 
pairs 
ee OU) - simulated sessions begin in all groups: 
four groups audio-taped two of these also 
video-taped 
- each session - maximum 1/2 hour 
- 15 minute feedback session to consultant 
from PG members and ESG member 
4:00 - assemble in large group 


- overview of next day's activity 
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Second Day 
55-0 Oma. 1s 


L030 


11:00 


TRA Bie) 


Third Day 


9:00 a.m. 


hoe bh aby itis 
2:00 


2:30 


Tots. 


continue simulated consultation sessions 
introduction of consultation model and 
brief discussion of model 

analyzing-scoring video-tapes using model 
of consultation 

handouts - "Characteristics and Models of 
Consultation" and "Approaches to Consult- 
ation and Their Effects" are made available 
continue scoring tapes 

goal setting exercise (individual) 

DalreoLt andediceuss goals 

pairs have 15 minutes to practice new 
responses 

back to four groups - second taping session 
begins (post tape) 

Simulated consultation sessions plus feed- 
back to consultant 

assemble in large group 


overview of next day's activities 


continue simulated consultation sessions 
Until LZ 00s asim. 

continue simulated consultation sessions 
attitude survey administered - post test 


task - 30 minutes 
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eee 
- each group asked to summarize learnings from 
the Workshop and give a short presentation 
SOs - presentation 
pecebrieting or workshop 


= back=home “application of learning 
Discussion of Results 


a, The Attitude Survey Form 
Eighteen pre-post attitude surveys were utilized in 
scoring, including four from the ESG. Statistical measures 
were taken uSing the Chi-square test (Siegel, 1956) to 
determine 
1. PG's preferences (attitudes) for the process, 
resource and expert approaches to consultation, 
2. to measure any attitude shift from pre-post testing 
regarding the three approaches to consultation, 
3. to compare the PG and ESG on the above measures, 
Preferences for the approaches to consultation were 
determined by the proportion of total comments "for" a 
Papticular dpproacheco Che number “against. Ihis proced— 
ure yields the raw numbers for use in the Chi-square test. 
TiemcoLrlovingetalle DLescilsmllesho ss pLeLeLelccomiLot 


the three approaches to consultation. 


Preference for Xe df=l Level of significance 
Process over Expert 8.27 Soll 
Process over Resource eo =e eee 


Resource over Expert abe eT) a") Miss 
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123. 

From this table it can be seen that for the PG there 
was , 

1, preference for the process medal over the expert 

model, significant at the .01 level, 

2, no Significant preference for the process model over 
the resource model, 

3, no Significant preference for the resource model 
over the expert model, 

Further analysis yielded the following results: 

4, the above findings were similar for both the PG and 
ESG 

SPRNOmS TG Catena sh Peildemonincuerroms Ore—-post ces bing 
for either the PG or ESG. 

These findings indicate that both the PG and ESG prefer 
the process model over the expert model and that this | 
preference stayed constant during the workshop. The work- 
shop itself did not cause any Significant attitude change 
Tien ete LOUD mm OlCeMay ss PeCCUlLaLomSeVC rod lmsreaisOns meron 
this: 

1. Several people expressed difficulty and confusion 
over filling out the survey and were not sure that 
they were doing what was asked for. 

2. The three models were not discussed during the 
WOGKSHOD. GNOtedlleoLelLicn partici palcom: cadmune 
handouts describing these models. 

3. The participants already had a clear conceptualiz-— 


ation of the models before coming to the workshop 
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124. 
and had "established" attitudes toward them. 
' 4, The workshop time period was too short to expect a 
change in attitudes. 

5. The workshop did not focus on the various value 
Orientations of the consultant nor on the impact of 
various models of consultation on the client. It 
was assumed that an attitude shift may come about 
through a self-discovery process, an assumption 


which may not have been accurate. 


b, Analysis of Pre-Post Tapes 

Thirty four simulations were taped during the workshop. 
Seventeen orp sthese were pre—-tapes and Seventeen post—tapes. 
Each simulated consultation session took from fifteen to 
thirty minutes to complete. 

The tapes were to be scored by categorizing each 
consultant intervention into one of the five processes out- 
lined in the model. It soon became apparent that this 
scoring system would not yield a high enough inter-rater 
reliability. The problem appeared to be that one inter- 
vention could sometimes be categorized into any one of two 
or three of the processes. That is, the categories for 
scoring did not seem to be exclusive. 

Further analysis and study led to the conclusion that 
the process of "developing rapport" is one that underlies 
all of the other processes. Developing rapport was seen as 


basically a communication system or language system which 
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influences the other four processes. For example, a consult- 
ant may give a client some interpersonal feedback (an 
educative intervention) but he may do Lt neos punisningsor 
threatening manner. The consultant's style of communicating 
was seen as the main factor involved in developing rapport 
and a factor which determined how well the other processes 
feotarcollecting| Aeducating -acontractingmand problem solving) 
were carried out. 

There appeared to be a need then to develop a scoring 
system to illustrate the consultant's communication style, 
Such a scoring system is presently being developed by the 
writer. 

It was felt that the remaining four categories could 
Stillpbepusedato score’ thestapesspy modifying the scoring 
procedure. Rather than using each consultant intervention. 
as the unit of analysis, the tapes could be scored as a 
whole and an "impressionistic" score given to each tape. 

A scale such as the following could be used. 


SS a ee 


none ittle some much very much 


Each tape could be scored by using this scale for each 
of the four categories. For example, a tape could be scored 
as contracting - none, data collecting - much, educating - 
little, problem solving - some. The unit of analysis would 
be the whole session rather than each intervention. 

The scoring system for the consultant's: communication 


style (developing rapport) could be scored intervention by 
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1267. 
intervention. 

Both of these scoring systems could be used to analyze 
the tapes. One system would provide aneindicator orethe 
range of processes used and the amount of their use while 
the other system would provide a separate score illustrating 
the consultant's communication style, which is seen by the 
writer as the main variable affecting rapport. 

The two scoring systems are presently being refined 
and tested. 

Initial scoring of the tapes then yields the following 
information: 

eebcmwacmeinrrcul petoranaly ze sthestapes: usingeonly 
the processes initially outlined in the model. 

22aTnemconsulcanty sacommunicationystyle seemed (to jibe 
the main factor in developing rapport and this 
communication or language system seemed to underlie 
the other four processes. Developing rapport was no 
longer viewed as an exclusive process. 

3, The remaining four processes could best be utilized 
by considering the range of processes used and the 
degree of their use, in a consultation session. An 
impressionistic scoring system, using the whole 
tape as the unit of analysis was seen as the most 
effective scoring system. 

4, A separate scoring system needed to be developed 
to illustrate the consultant's communication style - 


a measure which would reflect the degree to which 
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120. 
the consultant hindered or fostered rapport with 


the client. 
Conclusions 


While there is as yet no empirical evidence to support 
the usefulness of the model of consultation, it is the 
writer's belief that the model is useful not only in helping 
learners and practitioners to conceptualize what they are 
doing and to examine their own styles but also in providing 
specific "hows" or examples of ways in which the consult- 
ative processes may be operationalized. Most participants 
were very enthusiastic about the workshop and several 
commented that they now had a conceptual framework of 
consultation and could examine their own behavior within 
this framework. Several participants also commented nett 
they had viewed consultation as basically a problem solving 
process but could now see the importance of the other four 
processes - the problem solving process seemed to be 
perceived for many, from a new perspective. 

On the basis of this first workshop using the model 
several ideas for future workshops come to mind. 

a, Consultant—ciiientasimodatronsa could@pes vides joapedmto 
represent three different approaches to consultation - 
that of the expert, resource and process approaches. 
These video tapes could be used as an educative method 
to illustrate these three basic approaches to consult- 


ation. 
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b, Video tapes could be prepared which show the consultant 
engaged primarily in one of the consultative processes 
outlined in the model. These pases could be shown to 
participants as an introduction to the model, prior to 
their own practice sessions. 

c, The consultant's interpersonal communication skills are 
of such importance that a Boe Baa on skills workshop 
may begin with skill development in this area, unless 
these skills are already developed. The basic point is 
that no other consultative processes can be carried out 
effectively until the consultant has some measure of 
competence in interpersonal communication skills. A 
scoring system such as that being developed by the 
writer could be used to help a participant examine his 
own interpersonal communication style and to illustrate 
alternative ways of relating interpersonally. 

qd, The following ideas. are putetorthisas suggestions for 
future research. 

1. There is’ a great need for research in the area of 
consultation skill training. Various training 
programs could be evaluated by measuring both 
attitudinal and behavioral changes in a pre-post 
Manner. A study recently conducted by Wyatt (1972) 
evaluates a consultation skill training program. 
More research of this kind is needed to help design 
more effective training programs. 


2. Various methods of using the model described in this 
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129. 
Lnesis could be implemented in’ a training situation. 
Data could be collected from groups exposed to 
different treatments to jek sentine which method proves 
the most effective in terms of the participant's 
behavior and/or attitude change. For example, video- 
tape feedback could be used with one group while 
another is only exposed to the model through a 


didactic teaching process. 


-It is felt that future research with the model 


described in this thesis should involve the use of 
two separate scoring systems, both of which could be 
scored by the participants themselves. The consult- 
ant's interventions could be scored one at a time 
and categorized in terms of a system which depicts 
the degree to which they facilitate or hinder 

TPappO Gumi nNeadG LIOnMtOMmLaIscmopec ficecnalysis Ob 
theeconsiultantisecommunicationystyle,eancothersscore 
could be given which measures the degree of use of 
the data collecting, contracting, problem solving 


and educative processes. 
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Consultation! Pereornel wournal, (May, 1971), pp. 382- 
BO. 


Wyatt, W.C., "The Theory of Problem-Solving Process Consult- 
ation and Measurement of Behavior Change Following 
Training" Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Boston University, 
SCHOO morekaucation ,1197 2— 
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APPENDIX A 


MAY WORKSHOP 


THEME == Developing Consultation Skills 


Objectives: This workshop will focus on developing consult- 
ation skills for working with individual clients 
Or with client systems who bring a back-home 
problem to the consultant. As examples: a 
member of the community league asks for help 
with poor attendance at meetings; a manager in 
a public organization asks for help in under- 
standing sy elei@urlbe! Weel ee) Ole Sleeueel, veler 
workers; a 'normal' woman asks for help with 
problems in her family. 


The focus is not on the therapeutic relationship, 
although there are some obvious connections. 


It is hoped that participants will leave the workshop 
with a more systematic, integrated approach to consultation 
and with some practice sessions under their belt. It is 
also a goal that participants re-examine their values and 
develop new methods of implementing these values. 


Methods: The workshop will focus on simulated consult— 
ations (participants will present real back- 
home problems to other participants who play 
the role of consultant). Video-feedback will 
be used to take a close look at the simulated 
role plays. The staff and participants will 
give direct interpersonal feedback to the role 
players and will together develop a conceptual 
approach to consultation. A model of consult— 
ation developed by the staff will also be 
presented and utilized directly in analyzing 
video-tapes. Values and methods of consult- 
ation will be explicitly examined and practiced. 


Attendence: Participants should have experience in non- 
therapeutic consultation.) Tt will be helpful, 
but not necessary for participants to have a 
communications skills lab background (e.g. 
Wallen skills) or a T-Group experience. 
Enrolment will be limited to twenty participants. 


Risk: Most interpersonal feedback will be role- 
related (e.g., how one is seen in the role play 
as consultant) and thus less stressful and 
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threatening than, say, T-Group personality- 
related feedback. However, participants should 
be aware that they attend this workshop ona 
voluntary basis and should assess the risk level 
that the workshop may entail for themselves. 
People who would be hesitant in viewing them- 
selves on videotape and in receiving feedback 
should not register. 


Tn keeping with our wish to use qualified staff 
from the local community, staff for this work- 
shop will include.... 
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APPENDIX B 


Number: 


On the following page are three approaches to consultation. 
During the next twenty minutes, we would like you to write 
downwall thoughts that occur to you that are pertinent. to 
forming and expressing an opinion on each of these enree 
approacuec. 


These thoughts may consist of: 


Set nrormartron wiicn 1s .:avorable= or unfavorable to an 
approach. 


b) Personal values of yours that are favorable or unfavor- 
able to an approach. 


c) Features of an approach that you perceive as good or bad. 

d) Any other thoughts that you feel to be pertinent. 

In writing down these thoughts, please observe the following 

procedures . 

1. Separate your thoughts into individual ideas to be 
written down separately. An "individual idea" is one 


that, to the best of your judgement, expresses onlyea 
single fact, value, good or bad feature, or thought. 


2. Express each of these ideas in clear language so Chats 
is both legible and intelligible to someone who would 
read it. 


3. Use the numbered spaces on the following pages, using 
only one numbered space per idea. 


4. Write down as many pertinent ideas as occur to you. 
Use the full 20-minute period allotted. 


PLEASE START NOW, WRITING DOWN YOUR IDEAS PERTINENT TO FORM- 
ING AN OPINION ON THE THREE APPROACHES TO CONSULTATION. 


PLEASE GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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The client presents a specific problem to the consultant 


- whe analyses the problem and presents the client with 


recommendations for its solution. The consultant is 
generally an expert in the problem area and utilizes his 
specialized knowledge and skills to solve the problem. 
The client is seen as lacking the skills and/or time 
necessary to arrive at a solution himself. 
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The client presents a specific problem to the consultant 
who provides relevant information to help the client 
find a solution. The consultant is generally an expert 
in the problem area and utilizes his specialized 
knowledge to lend to the solution of the problem. The 
client is seen as lacking the expertise necessary to 
arrive at a solution himself. 
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Til. The client presents a specific problem to the consultant 
who .guides the client in the process of finding a 
solution. The consultant is generally an expert in 
behavioral sciences and utilizes his specialized know- 
ledge to assist the client in improving his ongoing 
problem skills. The client is seen as lacking problem 
solving skills necessary to arrive at a solution 
himself. 
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It will help us to analyze the ideas you wrote down 
earlier if you will indicate which side of the issue under 
consideration you feel each one supports. Do this by writing 
the appropriate symbols (defined below) in the spaces on this 
page next to the number of each idea. An idea that is favor- 
eblestoran approach. shouldibegoqivensan Fr" ("for™ the 
approach,); one that opposes an approach should be noted by 
Cie wagainet. lmtnerapproact mm in addition, use the 
numbers 1, 2, and 3 to indicate the amount of support given, 
standing for slight, moderate and strong support, respect- 
ively. That is, an idea that strongly favors an approach 
should be noted "F3"; one that moderately opposes an approach 
woUwleebpes Indicaced SA2"2iV Ang idea thatedoes= not itavor one 
Side or the other, or which supports both equally, should 
be noted "A1-F1". Look back now to the ideas you wrote 
down, and as you read over each one, put the appropriate 
symbol in the space on this page for that idea. Make sure 
cChateyoususewonesior “bhetsymboles Fiver 2 ers  SAls AZ Astor 
Al-Fl for each of the ideas you previously wrote down. 
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APPENDIX C 


Consultation Processes 


A distinction can be made between the specific problem 
jeg teaw it Dm neCOnsu ltati om setnatesoetme —contLent of the 
problem, and the approaches or processes involved in solving 
the problem. Both the content of the problem and the 
processes involved in solving the problem are important for 
the consi cant to consider. = This! paper is intended “to 
introduce the reader to several important processes involved 
PoeCOnSU Wea t Lon. 


Five important consultation processes are: contracting, 
data collecting, problem solving, educating and developing ~ 
Yapport with the cliént. Each process involves tea) se 
Goons beam minwdlt ferent activities.» Forsexample, ithe 
consultant may ask the client questions concerning his 
background and training, issue questionnaires or conduct 
interviews as, part-of the data collection, process. 


While all of the processes mentioned may not occur 
during a single consultation, they help to illustrate the 
types of activities a consultant may choose to engage ne 


The consultation processes to be described do not 
occur in any sequential pattern during the consultation but 
should be seen as on-going process throughout the consult- 
ad.On. 


A brief description of each process, followed by some 
examples of activities involved in the process, Wills be 
provided on separate sheets of paper. 


.bOt 
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145. 
The Contracting Process in Consultation 


The contracting process in consultation refers to the 
interaction between the consultant and client in which both 
Parties attempt to share and clarify their goals, roles, and 
expectations of the consultation relationship. This inter- 
action typically involves the consultant and client negoti- 
ating - trying to determine how they might work most effect- 
ively. tocetherwin Satisfyingeboth thesclients!) and consult— 
antsieneeds meine result of thisanegotiatLing process is often 
called a "contract", which basically describes the main 
guidelines for the consultation relationship. 

A contract may be an informal, verbal agreement or it may 
be a more specific written agreement. Following isga list 
of areas that may be explored by the consultant duningetne 
contracting process. Discussion in these areas may form the 
basiseoteascolusuUrcatlOneconteracr. 


Terrrnemcensultance s ang client, sagoals form the 
consultation. 


. The nature of the consultant-client relationship. 
mExpected benefits for tCherclient. 


. Expected benefits for the consultant. 


2 

3 

4 

5. Broad mode of approach to the problem. 

6. Conditions for terminating the relationship. 
J PAD Uiaitya OLD OnempaAnLy stom mmlucnces UhcsOLaeT. 
8 


Expectations that consultant and client have of 
each other. 


9. The kinds of help that are acceptable to both. 


10. The kinds of activities that will be undertaken and 
who will be involved in them. 


11. Expected time duration of the consultation, frequency 
of consultations, and method of payment. 


In addition to these areas, which may be of major 
importance to the contract, the consultant and client may be 
involved in smaller, more specific, on-the-spot agreements. 
For example, a consultant may Say: 

"T have an exercise here which helps to develop 


Obs 
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problem solving skills. Is this something you 

would want to try?" 

Agreements of this nature are part of the contracting 
Process = altnougn they may not form a Significant part of the 


consultation contract. 


Examples of the Contracting Process 


ie The Conswltant Conveys His Own) Ideas or Feelings Concern-— 
ing the Nature of the Consultation Relationship. 

G@g., Onerot my goals is) that you will develop the skiils 
necessary to be able to solve this problem yourself 
and hopefully any other Similar problems in the 
future. These skills may be in the areas of 
problem solving, data collecting, and establishing 


effective interpersonal relationships. 


2. Consultant Encourages the Client to Share His Ideas and 
Feelings Concerning the Nature of the Consultation 
Relationship. 

e.g., It's important for me to know what you are expect-— 


ing of me as a consultant. 


3. Consultant Contracts for Specific Types of Interventions 
(Behaviors) as an On-Going, On-the-Spot Process. 
e.g., I would like you to stop the task now and think 
about the method you are using in approaching the 


problem. ~ O.Ke? 


4. Consultant Checks to Ensure that the Contract is Under- 
stood and is Still’) Satisfactory to the Client. 
e.g., We've worked together for two days now. Is the 


approach we've been taking working alright for you? 
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The Data Collection Process 


The goal of the data collection process is to generate 
valid information concerning the elient, his problem, his 
working environment and on the interaction between consultant 
and client, such that maximum use is made of all available 
resources and informed choices may be made by the client and 
consultant. 

The data collection process is an ongoing process 
throughout the consultation. Even if data is not deliberate- 
ly gathered, each encounter between consultant and client 
provides new information. Information collected may be 
historical or it may be more of a "here and now" nature. 

What kind of information should the consultant consider 
gathering? Following are some areas a consultant may wish 
to explore. The following list may be used as a checklist 


to ensure that relevant information is obtained. 


ie Dacaseoucerning  therelrent 
Client's: - background 
- perception of the problem 
- resources - skills, experience, intell- 


eciualecapaciry, ecc. 
= valucesystempeatticuces, needs 
“motivation, COMmmLcement 
- interpersonal style (dependent, independ- 
eneeeecce) 
- strengths and weaknesses 
- "here and now" thoughts and feelings 
- non verbal behavior 


II. The Client's Problem 


-~ historical roots of the problem 

—-=Size and .~nature of the problem 

- symptoms of the problem 

-~ a behavioral description of the problem 


dle ee Client's Working Environment 


- client's position (power, status, etc.) 
ineLe Latico uLcoro thers 

Eethee givens of the client's environ= 
ment - those aspects of a 
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client's environment that are 
not possible to change 

- environmental. factors which contribute 
to the problem and those 
which may help to solve the 

problem 

- areas of stress or conflict 

- the norms or typical behavior patterns 
of those in the client's 
environment 

- areas where change can most likely occur 


Data Concerning the Consultation Relationship 


- feelings experienced by the consultant 
and client of one another 

- progress being made 

- the interpersonal nature of the relation- 
Solum rPendhyeenostile, 
dependent, etc.) 


Examples of the Data Collection Process 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


o) 


ConsuleanceAscks a Direct Question whichyis intended to 

Surface Information Concerning the Client, the Client's 

Environment, the Problem or the Interpersonal Nature of 

Ene "Consultation -kelatronship 

e.g. Would you describe your experience and training so 
that we can begin to see what resources we have 
bOCetiIe mene tre ¢ 


e.g. What kinds of skills would you need in order for 
VOurtordo sa bettemsjob?. 


e.g. Perhaps you could tell me what its like working ski 
your organization. 


Survey Instruments 


A consultant may use questionnaires and opinion surveys 
asea methouvot gatheriangedata, 


Individual and Group Interviews 
Direct Observation 


The consultant can gather valuable data by examining 
the ongoing actions of the client. 


Fantasy or Imagination 


Asking the client to share a future fantasy may be a 
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149). 
source of valuable information for the consultant. 


e.g. What do you imagine would happen Lee you. cold Mr. 
Green about how you feel? 


Drawing 


A consultant may ask a client to make a drawing about 
some aspects of his life or something about the environ- 
ment he works in. The consultant may then ask the 
client to talk about the meaning of the drawing. 


e.g. Draw a picture of how it feels to be in your 
organization. 


Physical Representation: Sculpting 


Members of a group are asked to arrange themselves 
physically in the room according to some group Cigaraci= 
eristic tney are troubled about. 


e.g. Those who feel very involved Withethe group sat in 
the center of the room, those who are somewhat 
interested and involved sit somewhere between the 
center group and the walls. Those who feel 
uninvolved and disinterested, sit by the walls. 


Once the members have assumed these positions the 
consultant encourages the members to share their feel— 
ings about the way they placed themselves. 
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The Problem Solving Process in Consultation 


The problem solving process involves those activities of 
both consultant and client which help the client to solve or 
get closer to solving the presenting problem or the problem 
as it is subsequently defined. The "presenting" problem may 
be defined as that problem which the client initially 
perceives as the basis of his trouble and which requires a 
solution. However, it is often the case that what the client 
perceives as the problem may really be a symptom or some more 
basic, underlying issue. The problem solving process should 
be seen as dynamic, the nature of the problems changing by 
new information, new emerging needs of the client, the 
client's feelings, insights and skill development and by 
changes in the client's environment. 

The consultant may help the client move through a 
systematic problem solving sequence such as: problem defini- 
tion sldevyeloping solution proposals———> evaluating 
proposals——> action planning—> action steps—— > evalua- 
PicneOfmaction, taken. 

It should be stressed that this is not a rigid sequence 
of steps. As mentioned previously, the problem 1tself may 
change many times during the course of consultation depend- 
ing on the client's most emerging needs. The model is” use- 
ful in considering important aspects of the problem and 


avoiding premature action steps. 
Examples of the Problem Solving Process 


(1) Consultant Helps che Client to Formulate the Problem 
Problem 
e.g. Let's look at these specific incidents you've been 
talking about and see if there is a general, under- 


lying problem common to all of these incidents. 
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heals 


symptoms of the problem on the underlying factors 
which may be causing the problem. 


(2) Consultant Encourages the Client to Formulate Problem 
and Set Goals Before Considering Solution Proposals 


@.g. Lt may be helpful to define the problem more 
clearly before considering solution proposals. 


e.g. Now that you've identified the problem it may be 
helpful to set down some specific goals you want 
toyreach. 


(3) Encouraging the Client to Explore as Many Alternative 


Taeas as ossible 


e.g. We've had three solution proposals now, are there 
any other ideas? 


(4) Encouraging the Client to Delay Evaluation of Proposals 
Until as Many as Possible have been Generated 


@tqe That icakpossiblesconsequencesottsuchta proposal 
but before evaluating the proposals I think that 
To sei moottallusctommakcmsurematluatiempossiple 
solution proposals have come out. 


(5)eConsultant Bncourages Clients to Evaluate), Test or Fore— 
Cast the Consequences of Solution Proposals a 


e.g. I think it is important now to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages of each solution. 


(6) Encouraging the Client to Develop an Action Plan 


e.g. While you've talked about what you want, you have- 
Mite developed agplan fo govabouLoit. 


(7) Encouraging the Client to Develop Criteria to Measure 
Progress Toward Desired Goals 


equi think (an) important part of pLanningeaseto 
include some means by which you can determine 
later whether or not any action you take is 
following your plan and helping you to achieve 
your goals. 


(8) Consultant Encourages the Client to Evaluate the 
ELLectstoL iis Actrones teps 


e.g. Is this what you wanted, are you achieving the 
goals you established earlier? 
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The Educative Process in Consultation 


The educative process in consultation involves an 
interaction between consultant and client in which the 
consultant facilitates the client's learning of skills and 
knowledge that will help him to solve not only his present 
Problems busasimidar problemsmi ne thes futures: Pherevares two 
important areas where clients often lack knowledge and skills. 
thesewarestherciientsseproplemesolvingsabi li tiesmandethe 


client's interpersonal skills. 


Examples of the Educative Process 


(1) Consultant Gives the Client Feedback 


A. Interpersonal Feedback: The consultant may reflect 
on the client's interpersonal style or encourage others to 
do so in an attempt to have the client explore and learn 
about himself. 

eng MelvomnoticcanthatuyOUmVCECULED Ll eOf Fatnree —limes 

so far. Have you been aware of that? 

B. Group Process Feedback: Process Observation: This 
refers to feedback that is not intended for one person in 
particular but for all members of a group to consider. 


e.g. I noticed that when the group was faced with a 
decision that the topic would change and no 
decision would be made. 

(2) Consultant Encourages the Client to Observe Ongoing 


Processes 


A. Consultant Encourages Client Self-Exploration 
e.g. How would you describe the way you've been relat- 
ing to me in thesias Gatew minucess 
B. Consultant Encourages Client to Observe Group 
Processes. 


Sag Onemctiing You may fing) nelpiud 1s co periodically 
Stop work on the task and to consider whether or 
not you are using the most effective method of 
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(3) Consultant Makes Factual or Theoretical Statements 


Intended to Increase the Client's Knowledge 


This type of intervention may place the consultant in 
the traditional role of a lecturer or teacher. 


e.g. Many studies have shown that a consultant who has 
the ability to empathize with his client is seen 
by the client as more helpful than a consultant 
who has a lesser ability to empathize. There are 
Several Skills which seem to help in really under-— 
standing ‘a client! Some’ of these include the 
sill smot pamapnrasind perception check, respond- 
Ingecomtie ecelimngceoteclesc lien tele. a. 

(Ay ConsuleanteProvides Opportunities torn the Client to 
Develop His Skills Through an Experiential Learning 


Process 


The consultant may provide opportunities for the client 
to be involved in T-groups, simulations, role playing etc. 
The intent here is to provide the kind of environment where, 
if the client wishes, he may learn more about himself and 
experiment with new behavior or practice new skills. 


e.g. a would *Uike Gyou Comformza Erica Bewand) Gamer 
is to describe some present problem he is working 
Ono e2 , YOu are tomcryeand paraphrase A until A 
is satisfied that you understand him. C, you are 
to observe the interaction between A and B and give 
them your observations when they have completed. 


The consultant here has set up an experiential learning 
environment designed to facilitate the client's learning of 


an interpersonal skill. 
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Developing Rapport With The Client 


Consultation involves an interpersonal relationship 
that requires good rapport between the consultant and client. 
This rapport is affected by the consultant's behavior and 
thes cient iseperceplion. of iowanelpful the consultant is. 

As one consultant put it "help is never really help unless 
and until it is perceived as 'helpful' by the person on the 
receiving end - regardless of the good intentions of the 
Nelpersgoreaconsi tant. 

Help tends to be perceived as "help" when the consult- 
ant conveys to the client a sense of empathy and genuineness. 
BMpathyerererse to sthe netper!s sabuinvty to put himself in the 
elventis position, to understand and accept him and.to 
communicate this sense of understanding and acceptance to 
him. While empathic abilities help the consultant to under- 
stand the client, genuineness helps the client to understand 
the consultant as a person. Genuineness refers to the 
helper's ability to be open about his feelings and to behave 


in ways consistent with his own values, beliefs and feelings. 


Examples of Behavior Which Tend to Convey A 


Sense of Empathy and Genuineness to the Client 


(1) Responding to Feelings 


Responding to a client's feeling level rather than 
the content or subject matter of what the client is 
Say tUGmecniis sLOmINCreaSemticesecnsceceOleeMpalny.: 


org me Clrenbty =e just cane tescem to cetsalongaywi tn wonn: 
He always expects too much from me - I 
just. Get etledsupsinekniots smell Aust don't 
know what to do. 


Consultant: It's frustrating not being able to be 
yourself (response to feelings). 


As opposed to: How long has this been going on? 
(response to content). 
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Wallen (1968) describes four skills which help to 

improve interpersonal communication and increase empathy. 

He states that a person improves communication as he increases 

the understanding he and another share. A shared under- 

standing means that each person has accurate information 

about the other's (a) ideas and suggestions, and (b) feelings 

- his intentions, emotional responses, assumptions. 

The four communication skills summarized below can be help- 

LT Leceees 

. . . If you want to encourage a spirit of joint inquiry 
("Let'us try to understand how each of us views this") 
rather than competing, blaming and fault-finding 
(iyoulreswrong: O'mMun.ghi)s 

fe ee CUmWanteco increases tne@anoun tof information held 
in common. 

. . . if you want to reduce the depreciation and hostility 
transmitted. 

] . | EE Wou want, to lessensthe, likelihood of injury.,and 
hurt feelings. 

Reception Skills: (acknowledging by checking) These 

responses (a) let the speaker know you have heard him 

(acknowledging) and (b) that you wish to compare your unde p= 


Standing against Nis for accuracy (checking). 


(1) Paraphrase: (Concern with ideas and suggestions) 


Letting the other know what meaning his statement evokes 


mige SiA@ibl 
UNouyOuU Mean. 9.) (Statement))) e. 2) 
NTeme hice. (Statement) sacneaccurate under— 


Standingsol youGeldea: | 
"Would this be an example of what you mean? Giving 
a specific example.” 
(2) Perception Check: (Concern with the person, his 
feelings). Describing what you percei y= thepotner 
feels - tentatively and without evaluating him. 


"I get the impression you'd rather not talk about 
fits.) 1S that soc. 


"you were disappointed that they did not ask you?" 


"You look like you felt hurt by my comment. Did 
you?" 
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Transmission Skills: These responses aim at transmitt- 
ing information free of attack, accusation, depreciation, 


enem@o ere re att On -stralningeat cri pures:. 


(3) Behavior Description: Describing specific, observable 
actions of others rather than stating inferences, 
accusations, or generalizations about their motives, 
attitudes or personality traits. 

"You bumped my cup," rather than "You never watch 
where you're going." 


"Jim and Bill have done most of the talking and 
tie wresteo isa navessald veuy sitive, “éeyrather 
tnans {im and Bi ble juse Baverto hog the spot— 
Ish epee AY 


(4) Description of Feelings: Identifying your feelings by 
(jenames s(2)esimile,» (3)mace: oneutcesandsconvey ing 
it. as. information about) your inner state and notjjas) an 
accusation or coercive demand against the other. 
"J felt hurt when you ignored my comment," rather 
tWan) (You re rude! 


"Tl feel hurt and embarrassed," rather than "You 
just put me down!" 


Mri di sappointedsthat yous forgot, xather than 
EVOUmCOM steed Cem AOU CaCl 


"T'm too angry to listen to any more now," rather 
than “get the hell out! "= 


Behaviors that Hinder Empathy and Genuineness 


Wallen (1968) considers the following type of responses 
to decrease the possibility of a client perceiving the help- 
er as empathic and genuine. 

Changing the subject without explanation: e.g., to 

avoid the other's feelings. 

Explaining the other, interpreting his behavior: "You 

do that because your mother always, . ." Binds him to 

past behavior or may be seen as an effort to get him to 


change. 
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Advise and persuasion: "What you should do is...!" 


Vigorous agreement: Binds him to present DOS. ction. 


limits his changing his mind. 


Expectations: Binds to past - "You never did this 
before. What's wrong?" Or cues him to future action - 
URim Sure syOULWil lees. on! eet oknoOwsyOuUecan«do-it. = 
Denying his feelings: "You don't really mean Ceca 
"You have no reason to feel that way!" Generalizations 


like "Everybody has problems like that." 

Disapproval on personal grounds: Blaming or censuring 
the other for thinking, acting, and feeling in ways you 
do not want him to. Imputing unworthy motives to him. 
Commands, orders: Telling the other what to do. 
Includes, "Tell me, what to do.” . 

Emotional obligations: Control through arousing feel— 
ings of shame and inferiority. "How can you do thus gto 


me when I have done so much for you." Wallen, 1968. 
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APPENDIX D 
Characteristics and Models of Consultation 


This paper begins by outlining the basic characterist- 
ics of the consultation relationship. These characteristics 
are followed by a description of the most clearly defined 
models or approaches to consultation. Consultants using 
different models of consultation influence the client and 
the problem in different ways. The possible impact that each 
model has on the client and the problem is discussed. 


Some Characteristics of the Consultation Relationship 


Consultation is a type of helping relationship that is 
used to help with a wide spectrum of individual, group, 
organizational and community problems. Consultation is used 
in a number of fields such as education, public health, 
psychiatry, social work, organizational development, nursing 
and community development. The consultation relationship 
usually includes some of the following characteristics 
Pin chaljeyetiete, ere Wea ie ALENey ey) 


Ijeeitetceasvyoluntary relationship. 


2) It is a relationship between & professional helper 
(consultant) and a help-needing system (client). 


3) The consultant attempts to give help to the client 
in solving some current or potential problem. 


4) The relationship is seen as temporary by both parties. 


5) The consultant is an "outsider", i.e., is not part 
of any hierarchical power system in which the client 
is located. (Some writers argue that a consultant 
may be "internal" - part of the hierarchical system). 


6) Consultation may take place on a one-to-one basis or 
the consultant may be a team and the client a group, 
agency or some other social unit. The consultant's 
attention may be directed towards any one of the 
following levels. 


A. The individual: e.g., the learner, the teacher, 
the administrator. 


B. The face-to-face group: e.g., the classroom 
group, the family or an informal group. 
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Cyelne=institutional system: “eg p'the *school ‘as 
a social system. 


D. The inter-system: e€.g., the interplay between 
the school and other agencies and institutions 
in the community. 


J) Sinescrient nas stne discretion to use or not to use 
any information, knowledge or skills acquired during 
the consultation. The consultant has no responsibil- 
PEyYeLOLr Or "authnoratyrover the actions of “the’client. 


8) Consultation takes place in a work centered, problem- 
solving situation. Some writers state that one of 
the main differences between counselling and consult- 
ation is that the former focuses on the client's 
"persons" or "self" whereas the latter is on a 
problem solving task. 


Models or Approaches to Consultation 


A description of three approaches to consultation will 
be useful in illustrating the choices a consultant has and 
considering the impact or influence each approach has on the 
client and his problem. The approaches described are called 
the expert consultant, the resource consultant and the 


process consultant (Ferneau, 1954). 


Each model will be described in terms of its appropriate- 
nessein a given situationsand in terms of its intiuence on: 


1) the client's ability to solve future problems 

2) the client's involvement in the consultation 

3) the client's acceptance and commitment to action 
plans 

Aye duration of the consultation 

5) the skills required of the consultant 


1. The Expert Consultant 


The expert consultant is one who concentrates his 
efforts upon arriving at the right answer for the specific 
problem. He analyzes the problem himself and makes recommend- 
ations for its solution. The expert consultant helps the 
client by using his specialized skill and knowledge to solve 
a problem which the client has neither the time nor ability 
to solve. The consultants main goal is to solve the specific 
problem in the least amount of time. 


2. The Resource Consultant 


The resource consultant concentrates his efforts on 
providing the client with relevant information. The 
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consultant may provide the client with relevant information 
about the problem, about similar situations faced by others, 
and factors in the situation which the client may be unaware. 
Hiewcesourcesconsili tants mainegoal 2s to help the client 
make informed choices by providing him the information he 
neeas. 


3. The Process Consultant 


Thesprocess consultant concentrates his efforts on help-— 
ing the client to learn the skills and processes involved in 
SOlvVingsproulems ..s° ne consultant's qoalyis. to foster the 
learning and skill development of the client such that the 
client is able to solve his own present problem and similar 
problems which may occur in the future. 


4. Influences of the Consultation Models 
(1) The Clients Ability to Solve Future Problems 


Neither the expert consultant nor the resource consult- 
ant attempts to improve the client's problem solving ability. 
The client is dependent on both the expert and resource 
Gouculeattam con tie SOlUtTOn ston ruture: problems. ‘The, process 
consultant however, encourages the client to improve his 
learning and skills to enable him to solve not only the 
present problem, but similar problems which may occur in the 
future, The process consultant, unlike the expert and 
resource consultants, encourages the client to become 
independent. 


(2) The Clients Involvement in the Consultation 


Tiewerpere CONnSsuUltant requires l1Lble, If any, involve— 
ment from the client. It is the consultant himself who 
analyzes the problem and makes recommendations, and all that 
remains is for the client to carry out the recommendations 
made. 


The resource consultant requires more involvement from 
the consultant since the resource model is based on a flow 
of information between consultant and client. Unlike the 
expert orientation, the client is responsible for planning 
a course of action based on the information provided by the 
Consultant. 


The process consultant requires the most client involve- 
ment. The consultant and client are viewed as working 
jointly to diagnose the problem and to develop a plan of 
action, The client is totally involved in the problem 
solving process in addition to developing his own skills and 
knowledge. 
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(3) The Clients Acceptance and Commitment to Action 


Plans 


ABCGIticism Of thacexpert, model is that, frequently..the 
client does not carry out the recommendations made by the 
consultant. One may speculate as to the reasons for this: 
the client was not involved in making the recommendations 
and does not feel a part of them, the recommendations may be 
poor or unrealistic or the client may not have the skills 
necessary to carry out the recommendations. 


Both the resource and process consultants leave the 
responsibility of developing a plan of action with the 
Given tamer nmLn serespect wherclientersslikely to, feel 
invoivedsandacommitted to carry out a plan of action. The 
resource consultant assumes, however, that it is only 
information that the client needs for him;to be able to solve 
aagivensprobplem.s This maybe accurate ., However, af the 
client has all the needed information and has developed a 
plan of action but does not have the skills necessary to 
carry it out, then there will be no follow through on the 
plan. 


The process consultant encourages the client to be 
totally involved in the problem solving process and as well 
he encourages the client to develop the skills necessary to 
implement .a plan of .action.,. In this srespect, acceptance 
of a plan of action and commitment to its implementation 
are increased. 


(4) Duration of the Consultation 


The process consultant may require more time with the 
client than either the expert or resource consultants. The 
process consultant is involved in an educational process 
with the client. To a lesser extent this is also true of the 
resource consultant. While the expert and resource consult- 
ants focus the client on the specific problem presented, the 
process consultant, in addition, helps the client to learn 
about the processes and skills involved in solving problems. 
This orientation may require more of the consultant's time. 


5. The Skills and Knowledge Required of the Consultant 


The expert and resource consultants' require consider- 
able knowledge about the nature of the specific problem. 
The expert consultant must be able to diagnose a problem 
accurately and develop recommendations which the client will 
understand and be capable of carrying out. The resource 
consultant should be able to provide helpful information to 
the client based on his experience and expertise in his area. 
The process consultant requires a knowledge of and ability 
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to teach diagnosing and problem solving skills. As an 
educator he should be skilled in interpersonal and group 
processes and be able to create fearing situations for the 
client. The process consultant may not require specific 
knowledge about the particular problem since hissmain coaleas 
to encourage the client to learn how to solve the problem 
himself. 


Appropriateness of the Consultation Models 


In what situations are the three models described 
most appropriate? Following are a few ideas in response to 
this question. 


The Expert Model 


The expert model may be appropriate fn amcoisisestcuatlon 
where the client neither deSires nor is capable of solving 
the problem. Crisis consultation occurs frequently in the 
mental health field where the consultant diagnoses the 
problem and takes steps to alleviate the crisis situation. 


The Resource Model 


The resource model may be appropriate when the client 
has the skills to solve a problem but simply lacks the 
information needed to design an action plan. 


The Process Model 


The process model may be most appropriate when the 
client's difficulty centers around his lack of knowledge and 
skills in diagnosing and solving problems. The process 
consultant is most effective when the client wants to take 
a more independent stance on his problem by developing his 
problem solving skills. 
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APPENDIX E 


Approaches to Consultation and Their Effects 


Pies consiitant, s approach toathe client's problem and 
thne=client"s expectations of the consultant are important 
faccorseintLuencing the consultation. 

The consultant's focus or orientation may be: 

(1) On the specific problem presented. The consultant 
analyzes the problem and makes recommendations for 
PesmoOlLuULLON.ssllnise? Sethe mexpert” Orrentation, 

(2) On providing information relévant to the problem. 
The consultant provides the information the client 
PAcio eels Ss the “resource” #orlentation.: 

(3) Helping the client learn about the processes and 
skills anvolved in problem solving. The consultant 
helps jthe client develop his problem solving 
apiereresy sThis@issethe “process orientation. 

Another factor influencing the consultation is the 
client's expectations of the consultant. 

Tomcoemscitent 1S expecting the consultant to focus on 
Phemspecuniceproblem, to analyze*it for him and to present 
him with recommendations for its solution, while the 
consultant sees his role as providing the client only 
information relevant to the problem or only developing 
problem solving skills, then conflict will undoubtedly arise 
Since both have different expectations as to how the other 
should behave. If the client expects the consultant to help 
him develop his problem solving skills and this is the 
consultant's orientation, then there will be no role conflict. 

Pieclulnaly ,ecne. CONSULtaN tL SaLOCcus Mexpert je resource 
and process orientations) and the client's expectations of 
how the consultant should work are important factors 
influencing the consultation. 

the consultant's choice of focus and the client's 
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164. 


expectations may be considered in terms of how they influence 
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The solution of the problem presented. 


(2) The client's abilities to solve similar problems 
in the future or client dependency on the consultant. 

(3) The time required for consultation. 

(4) The client's acceptance of a solution plan and his 
commitment to its implementation. 

(5) The client's felt satisfaction with the consultation. 

(6) The client's personal development. 

(7) Rapport between consultant and client. 

(8) Client's involvement (time and input) in the 
COnsulLtaction. 

Consultants' Focus + The Client's Expectations 
Expert orientation i ebxpert orientation 
Resource orientation 2. Resource orientation 
Process orientation 3. Process orientation 


INFLUENCE 


The solution of the problem presented. 


The client's ability to solve future problems. 


The time required for consultation. 


Thescilient's commitment to a plan of action. 


The client's felt satisfaction with the consultation. 


The client's personal development. 


Rapport between consultant and client. 


Client's involvement (time and input) in the consultation. 
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